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PREFACE 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal in the British Cabinet, visited New 
Delhi from March 23 to April 11, 1942, to discuss with leaders of the 
main parties and interests of India proposals put forward by his Govern- 
ment with a view to a final solution of political differences affecting ad- 
versely Anglo-Indian relations. The proposals, which invited fuller 
participation of Indian leaders in their government immediately and 
outlined a plan for complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands after the war, were not found acceptable by the various 
Indian groups, and were withdrawn by the British Government. 

The text of the Draft Declaration and texts setting forth the views of 
the parties consulted are given in this issue of International Conciliation 
together with an explanatory introduction by Mr. Graham Spry. Mr. 
Spry, a Canadian who has lived in London for the past five years, ac- 
companied Sir Stafford Cripps on the Indian mission and is at present in 
the United States to attempt to ascertain the extent to which Anglo- 
American relations may be influenced by the Indian question. 

Two other texts are included. The survey of the war broadcast from 
England by Prime Minister Winston Churchill on May 10 and the address 
made by The Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United 
States, before the Free World Association, at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City on May 8. 


Nicuotas Murray But_Ler 


New York, May 20, 1942. 
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THE CRIPPS MISSION TO INDIA 
Tue Drart Proposats ror AN INDIAN UNION 
By Graham Spry 


The Draft Proposals which Sir Stafford Cripps discussed in New Delhi 
between March 23 and April 11, 1942, with the Indian political leaders 
were drawn up and adopted by the British War Cabinet. They represented, 
therefore, the considered and unanimous views of the Prime Minister and 
his principal ministers. Both British newspaper comment and debates in 
the House of Commons are evidence that these Proposals represent, as 
well, the wishes of the British people. 

The proposals covered two periods, the immediate period after the end 
of hostilities, when a constitution-making body was to establish an Indian 
Union, and the interim war period, when the executive council, under the 
existing constitution, was to be composed, with the exception of the 
Commander-in-Chief as Defense or War Member, of leaders of the Indian 
political parties, until such time as the constitution-making body had com- 
pleted its work. 

In these two stages, there is a measure of comparison with the experi- 
ence of American constitution-building. In the Revolutionary period, 
separate and not always friendly Colonies learned in the necessities of 
war the advantages of joining together and of sinking differences in a 
wider cause. Out of this experience and of a constitution-making body 
composed of States representatives, the constitution of the American 
Union was born. The comparison must not be pressed; the differences 
between the thirteen original American States were differences between 
peoples of a common Western European and Christian civilization; but it 
must be of interest to Americans that Sir Stafford Cripps, perhaps by no 
means accidentally, saw the Indian problem in two stages, the stage of 
bringing different groups together in the common experience of govern- 


| ment in a time of war, succeeded, when hostilities ended, by a constitution- 


| making body drawn from different States for the purpose of establishing 


' 


| 





an Indian Union. 

The document which Sir Stafford Cripps brought to India set out in 
clear and precise terms the steps by which Indians themselves could 
achieve self-government and draw up their own constitution. This docu- 
ment, published on March 30, provides that not Englishmen in England, 
or Englishmen in India. but Indians themselves in India should determine 
their own constitutional powers and their relations with other States. Upon 
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the powers of either the constitution-making body or of the proposed 






































Indian Union, there were imposed no restrictions whatever. Before his | the di 
press conference, Sir Stafford made it clear that, for example, British | all the 
business interests would occupy no special position under the constitution | Britisl 
when completed, and that defense would be a responsibility of the Indian The 
Union itself. the né 
The procedure by which the Indian constitution-making body, com. | organi 
posed of representatives elected by the legislatures of British India andof | tothe 
representatives of the Indian States, is set out in the proposals. But this | ideal c 
comment is required—the procedure itself, though precise and adequate, | seemex 
is not rigid. Any other procedure agreed upon by “the leaders of Indian In s 
opinion in the principal communities” before the end of hostilities would | a focu: 
be accepted and acted upon by the British Government. sertion 
The proposals envisaged, therefore, the creation of an Indian Union | But on 
with al] the sovereign powers of Canada, Australia, or, indeed, Great | for the 
Britain, and within the British Commonwealth of Nations, “in no way pared ° 
subordinate in any aspects of its domestic or external affairs.’’ That the | concep 
new Indian Union should remain part of the Commonwealth is, of course, particu 
the clear intention of the proposals. But implicit in the provision Clause | quate s 
(c) (ii), reading “will not impose any restriction on the power of the} majorit 
Indian Union to decide in future its relations to other Member States of } stated 1 
the British Commonwealth,” is obviously the power, should the Indian} minorit 
Union so will it, to withdraw from the Commonwealth. That power, im} safegua 
fact, rests with any British Dominion. It may be said, then, that for both } autonor 
these reasons, the specific statement that no restriction on the power to} a furthe 
determine relationships with other Member States will be imposed, and} resolvec 
the power implicit in the constitutional practice of any British Dominion, | power 
the Indian Union could cease to be part of the British Commonwealth. In | secured 
American terms, then, it is no exaggeration to make the personal comment } found w 
that the Indian constitution-making body or Indian Union could makea} congeric 
Declaration of Independence. These 
The proposals aim very definitely, not to apply the principle of divide} and they 
and rule, but to achieve a higher and complete measure of Indian unity. | lying ob 
Not only the British Indian Provinces are involved but the Indian States. | ciple, th 
They were to be represented in the constitution-making body and to shaft | in partic 
therefore in shaping the form of the Indian Union. They were offered the | a free st 
opportunity to enter the Indian Union not by coercion but by consemt| controve 
The provision for the nonaccession of Provinces of British India has,} of the pr 







however, been interpreted as an illustration of the divide and rule prit- 
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ciple. This is a wholly false interpretation. Any Province deciding, after 
the discussions in the constitution-making body, to withdraw could obtain 
all the powers of the Indian Union; it would, then, be no more subject to 
British control than the Indian Union. 

The provision, however, was one of the decisive controversial issues in 
the negotiations. The Congress party interpreted the provision as the 
organization of disunity. The Moslem League, though not entirely opposed 
to the provision, publicly expressed the belief that it did not represent their 
ideal of Pakhistan, a separate Moslem State. To the Sikhs, the provision 
seemed to be “betrayal.” 

In some respects, then, this provision was a crux of the negotiations and 
a focus of the deep community differences. To explain or justify its in- 
sertion, it is not necessary to analyze the problems it attempted to meet. 
But one personal suggestion may be made. This provision was a provision 
for the safeguarding of minorities. In American terms, it might be com- 
pared with “States rights.’’ The object was not to endanger the wider 
conception of a sub-continental unity for India, but to enable the minorities, 
particularly the Moslem minority, either to bargain effectively for ade- 
quate safeguards within the constitution-making body where the Hindu 
majority would predominate, to secure, as the Congress party has always 
stated was possible, such adequate safeguards from the majority, or, if the 
minority failed to its own satisfaction and by negotiation to so secure 
safeguards, then, it could withdraw, resuming its present status as an 
autonomous Province, or negotiating a treaty with Britain and becoming 
a further Indian Dominion. Thus, either the fears of the minority were 
resolved and removed by agreement with the majority, or, through the 
power to withdraw from the constitution-making body, the minority 
secured its own State and government. Both these possibilities are to be 
found within the proposals. But the purpose is patently not disunity and a 
congeries of dominions, but unity for the whole of India. 

These are but some of the points in the proposals for an Indian Union, 
and they will long be a subject of discussion. In fact, however, the under- 
lying object of the proposals was not a subject of disagreement. In prin- 
ciple, the great Indian parties accept the proposals and the Congress party, 
in particular, has long advocated both an Indian constituent assembly and 
a free status for India. In that measure at least, the proposals were not 
controversial. Nor did any Indian political leader challenge the sincerity 

of the proposals. 

The proposals for an interim war government, set out in very general 
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terms in Clause (e), rather than the long-term proposals for an Indian The 
Union were, however, the substance, almost the whole of the negotiations, compl 
Indeed, the Congress party did not raise the wider issue of cabinet goy. | Indian 
ernment with full powers, involving a reframing of the constitution if that | minist 
cabinet was to be other than irresponsible, until the Jast night of the | Gover 
negotiations. Cabine 

The short-term proposals, stated in Clause (e) and elaborated in the strateg 
discussions between Sir Stafford and the party leaders, provided for 
‘Gmmediate and effective participation of the leaders of the principal 
sections of the Indian people” in the Government of India, under the 
existing constitution, for the organizing to the full of the resources of The 
India for India’s defense, and the continuation, for the period of the war} yp: < 
only, of “control and direction of the defense of India.” On these short Eaiiion 
term proposals, it has been suggested that success was almost achieved depend 
when revised instructions or a refusal to revise instructions was received i. 
from the British War Cabinet by Sir Stafford Cripps. This suggestion is} in thig 
wholly false. At no stage and in no degree was Sir Stafford restrained, regard 
restricted or refused support by the War Cabinet or by any other authority, | terme ¢f 
He was loyally supported throughout the whole period preceding and} jealizat: 
covering the mission to India by the War Cabinet, the Viceroy, and the} agian 
Commander-in-Chief. The truth is that no agency of the British Govem | [pied 
ment was prepared, with the enemy at the gates, to undertake the heavy} Crown, 
task of “unscrambling” (Sir Stafford’s term) the closely knit civil and aspect 0 
military administration of Indian defense built up over many years orto} yj, j 
face the dangers of disorganizing defense. It was a hazard too great to be (a) Ir 
accepted. 

It was proposed, however, that the Indian party leaders should enter oo 
the executive council of the Viceroy and become responsible for thos © P 
functions ef government not exercised by the Commander-in-Chief the | 2 
General Sir Archibald Wavell. All other responsibilities were opened t0 (©) H 
the Indian leaders—the vital departments of finance, labor and man power, forthwit 
trade and economic warfare, production and supply, public relations and (i) 
broadcasting, civil defense and air raid precautions, legislation and police; iene 
in sum, almost the whole of the governance of India. It was also proposed ee 
that the Defense Member should be an Indian, though the functions of that wy th ng 
Member hitherto exercised by the Commander-in-Chief were to remail ite 
with the Commander-in-Chief as War Member, a new seat in the coundl, hie he 
It was also proposed that this government should appoint representation 0 





the British War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 
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Thus, the long-term proposals set out the precise steps to full and 
complete self-government. Thus, the short-term proposals offered the 
Indian political parties opportunity, through their own leaders, to ad- 
minister and control all but actual defense measures themselves within the 
Government of India and to share, with equal authority in the British War 
Cabinet and the Pacific War Council, the control and shaping of higher 
strategy. 


Drart DECLARATION FOR Discussion WITH INDIAN LEADERS 
Pus.isHeD Marcu 30, 1942! 


The conclusions of the British War Cabinet as set out below are those 
which Sir Stafford Cripps has taken with him for discussion with the Indian 
Leaders and the question as to whether they will be implemented will 
depend upon the outcome of these discussions which are now taking place. 

His Majesty’s Government, having considered the anxieties expressed 
in this country and in India as to the fulfilment of the promises made in 
regard to the future of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear 
terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible 
realization of self-government in India. The object is the creation of a new 
Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the 
United Kingdom and the other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declaration: 


(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken 
to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body 
charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of 
the Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the Constitution so framed subject only to: 

(i) the right of any Province of British India that is not prepared to 
accept the new Constitution to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

With such nonacceding Provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution, giving 
them the same full status as Indian Union, and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 





1 Reprinted from White Paper, Cmd. 6350. 
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(ii) the signing of a Treaty which shall be negotiated between His 
Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body. This Tr 
will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian hands; it will make provision, ip 
accordance with the undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, 
for the protection of racial and religious minorities; but will not impose 
any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in the future 
its relationship to other Member States of the British Common. 
wealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution, it wil] 
be necessary to negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements, so far as 
this may be required in the new situation. 

(d) the constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some 
other form before the end of hostilities: 

Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial elections 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of 
the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single electoral 
college, proceed to the election of the constitution-making body by the 
system of proportional representation. This new body shall be in number 
about one tenth of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same 
proportion to their total population as in the case of the representatives of 
British India as a whole, and with the same powers as the British Indian 
members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably 
bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of the defense 
of India as part of their world war effort, but the task of organizing to the 
full the military, moral, and material resources of India must be the te 
sponsibility of the Government of India with the cooperation of the peoples 
of India. His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, and of the 
United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and co 
structive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India. 
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STATEMENT BroapcastT BY Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS 
New De ui, Marcu 30, 1942? 


| want tonight to giveyou a short explanation of thedocument which was 
published this morning, and which carries the proposals of the British 
War Cabinet. The document was unanimously agreed upon by every 
member of the Cabinet. 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in view. Well, 
we wanted to make it quite clear and beyond any possibility of doubt or 
question that the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a constitution as free in 
every respect as our own in Great Britain, or as of any of the great Do- 
minion members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In the words of the Draft Declaration, India would be associated with 
the United Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and equal to them in every respect, and never a subordinate in any 
aspect in her domestic or external affairs. 

There is, however, an existing constitution which regulates the central 
and provincial governments of India. And everyone agrees that in these 
troublous times we cannot here and now set about forging a new constitu- 
tion. It is far too important a matter for the future of India to be improvised 
in a hurried way. 

The principle on which these provisions are based is that the new con- 
stitution should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian 
people themselves. So we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a 
constitution-making body should be set up under the system of elected 
representatives from British India, and if the Indian States wish, as we 
hope they will, to become part of the new Indian Union, they too will be 
invited to send their representatives to this constitution-making body. 
Though if they do, that will not of itself bind them to become members of 
the Union. 

That is the broad outline of the future. Now, what is to happen in the 
meantime? The British people are determined to do their utmost [several 
words missing] and we are confident that, in that great task, the Indian 
peoples of all races and religions are eager to play their full part. Let me 
tead you what the statement says on this point: 


In the critical period which now faces India, and until the new constitution 


| can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the responsi- 


bility for, and retain the control and direction of, the defense of India as part of 








2 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 31, 1942. 
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their world war effort. But the task of organizing to the full the military, moral, the I 
and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Governmey 
of India, with the cooperation of the peoples of India. upon 
His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effective Th 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people, inthe | _ single 
councils of their country, of the Commonwealth, and of the United Nations, with | 
Thus ee will be enabled to give their active and constructive help in the dis. Bui 
charge of the task which is vital and essential to the future freedom of India, 
Here ends the d - 
ere ends the document. ouvk 
The Governor General, whose task it is to form the Central Gover. fear t 
ment of India, has done his utmost to assist me with my mission, and I am It’s 
certain that the Indian leaders can rely on him to find the best way, in con- come 
sultation with them, to carry out the general principles laid down in the} wish | 
clause I just read you. to go 
So much for the general framework of the proposals. But, as we all again 
know, the most vital and difficult question is that which concerns the We 
interests of the various communities among the Indian people. I'll not} frame 
attempt to go into any of the historical origins of these difficulties. Letus} the gi 
instead face them as a present fact. eeu: 
In the great sub-continent of India there is more than one people—there} with t 
are many peoples and races—as there are in the great sub-continent of they v 
Russia. Our object is to give to the Indian peoples full self-government, } he ava 
with complete freedom as to how they will devise and organize their own govern 
constitution. We 
There are those who claim that India should form a single united coun} i ig fc 
try; there are others who say it should be divided up into two, three or} British 
more separated countries. There are those who claim that provincial] decide 
autonomy should be very wide, with a few centrally controlled federal by whi 
services. Others stress the need for centralization, in view of the growing} ment v 
complexity of economic development. In th 
These and many other various ideas are worthy to be explored al} 4 comr 
debated. But it is for the Indian people, and not any outside authority,} {ndia s 
decide under which of these forms India will in the future govern herself} the Inc 
If the Indian people ask our help it will, of course, be gladly given. But using tt 
it is for you, the Indian people, to discuss and decide upon your future cot} the Jeac 
stitution. We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your wisdom} the Ind 
will guide you truly in this great adventure. freedon 
We ask you, therefore, to come together, all religions and races, M4} fgilure | 
constitution-making body, as soon as hostilities are over, to form your owl pledges 
constitution. We have specified the form which that body will take unles} jn the d 









—and this is an important point—the leaders of the principal factions] — Jp re, 
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the Indian people agree between themselves before the end of hostilities 
upon some other and better form. 

That constitution-making body will have as its object the framing of a 
single constitution for the whole of India—that is, of British India together 
with such of the Indian States as may decide to join in. 

But we realize this very simple fact—if you want to persuade a number 
of people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it’s 
unwise to tell them that once they go in there is no way out. They might 
fear being locked in together. 

It’s much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they find they cannot 
come to a common decision, then there is nothing to prevent those who 
wish from leaving again by another door. They are much more likely all 
to go in if they have knowledge that they can, by their free will, go out 
again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that’s what we say to the Provinces of India. Come together to 
frame a common constitution. If you find after all your discussion and all 
the give-and-take of a constitution-making assembly that you cannot 
overcome your differences, and that some Provinces are still not satisfied 
with the constitution, then such Provinces can go out and remain out if 
they wish, and just the same degree of self-government and freedom will 
be available for them as for the Union itself—that is to say, complete self- 
government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union, strong and united because 
it is founded upon the free consent of all its people. But it is not for us 
Britishers to dictate to you, the Indian people. You will work out and 
decide your problem for yourselves. So we provide the means and the road 
by which you can attain that form of the absolute and united self-govern- 
ment which you desire at the earliest possible moment. 

In the past we have waited for different Indian communities to come to 
acommon decision as to how a new constitution for a self-government of 
India should be framed. And because there has been no agreement among 
the Indian leaders the British Government has been accused by some of 
using this fact to delay the granting of freedom to India. We are now giving 
the lead that has been asked for, and it is in the hands of the Indians, and 
the Indians only, whether they will accept that lead and so attain their own 
freedom. If they fail to accept this opportunity the responsibility for that 
failure must rest with them. We ask you to accept this fulfilment of our 
pledges 1 in the past, and it is that request that I have put before your leaders 
in the document which you have now seen. 

In regard to the position of minority communities within the new Indian 
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Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body will make just | part 
provisions for their protection. But in view of the undertaking givento | her 
those minorities by His Majesty’s Government in the past, we propose | the « 
that in the treaty, which under the Draft Declaration will be concluded | new 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making body, 
the new Indian Union should undertake to protect the rights of these 
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minorities. 
If there should be any nonacceding Provinces, a similar treaty provision 
would be made in respect to minority communities within their borders, nor t 
I have already indicated to you the position as to the immediate future, woul 
I know that His Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope that the Ic 
acceptance in principle of this document by the leaders of Indian opinion of th 
will make it possible for him to start forthwith on the consultations which to th 
will enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last paragraph } and c 
of the document which I have already read over to you. 
It contains one essential reservation; that in respect of the responsibility 
for the war. This reservation does not mean that the Governor-General 
and the Executive Council will, or indeed could be, excluded from taki 
an effective share in the council for the defense of India. In this wide-flung 
war defense cannot be localized in a single country and its preparation 
must permeate the activities of every department of government and must 
demand from every department the fullest cooperation. 
If His Majesty’s Government are to take full responsibility for the 
conduct of the naval, military and air defense of India, as it is their duty 
to do, then the defense of India must be dealt with by them as part of the 
world war effort on which they are now engaged, with the direction of 
that defense directly in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief under the 
War Cabinet and their highest staff officers. 
But, as I have already pointed out, the Government of India must also 
have an effective share in the defense councils. And so we have decided 
that the Commander-in-Chief should retain his position as a member of have r 
the executive council. our ag 
In order, however, that India will have her full voice in this central you al 
control of strategy—defensive and offensive—not only in India herself, tion th 
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but in all the interrelated theaters of war, we have invited the appointment Let 
of a representative Indian to the War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of edge tl 
the United Nations. India \ 


That is one of the ways in which India will have her full say in the | cemen 
councils of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations as an equal Reg 
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partner. And when it comes to the making of the peace, India will appoint 
her own representatives to the peace conference, side by side with those of 
the other free nations, and so make her contribution to the building of a 
new world order. 

I am confident that nothing further or more complete could be done 
toward the immediate realization of the just terms and demands of the 
Indian people. Our proposals are definite and precise. If they were to be 
rejected by the leaders of Indian opinion, there will be neither the time 
nor the opportunity to reconsider this matter till after the war. And it 
would be a bitter blow to the friends of India all over the world. 

I consider it a high honor that it has fallen to my lot to be the messenger 
of the War Cabinet in a matter of such vital and far-reaching importance 
to the future world order. I, personally, am convinced of the soundness 
and completeness of these proposals. And I ask your leaders to give time 
and ungrudging acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties, perhaps, as a result of the distrust which 
has grown up between us in past years, but I ask you to turn your back 
upon that past, to accept my hand, our hand of friendship and trust, and to 
allow us to join with you for the time being in working to establish and to 
complete your freedom and your self-government. 

This, as you may know, has long been a cause dear to my heart and it is 
with the greatest hopes that I look to the events of the last few days which 
may, if wisely handled, seal forever your freedom and our friendship. 

Your country today is in peril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor 
whose hand is soaked in blood and suffering upon China with its peaceful 
and democratic people, an aggressor allied to those nations who deluge 
with tragedy the once-peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors 
we of the Allied Nations will fight to victory. 

The outlook is overcast for the moment, but believe me, I have no doubt 
as to the final result. Russia, the United States, China, and Great Britain 
have resources which the Axis and its allies can never defeat. We stand by 
our agreement remembering our past historical associations. We will give 
you all the protection that we can, but with your willing help and coopera- 
tion that protection can be made more effective and more vital. 

Let us enter upon this primary task for defense of India with the knowl- 
edge that when we emerge from the travail of war it will be to build a free 
India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples themselves, and to 
cement a long, lasting, and free friendship between our two peoples. 

Regrets and recriminations as to the past can have no place beside the 
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confidence and sure hopes of the future, when a free India will take her and i 


rightful place as a co-worker with the other free nations in that world |  divisi 
reconstruction which alone can make the toil and suffering of the war he is 
worth while. next 


Let us march together side by side through the night of high endeavor 
and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world of liberty for all 


the people. 
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I had the opportunity of a short talk with His Excellency the Viceroy 
last night, during which he discussed with me his views as to the imple- 
mentation of Clause (e) of the draft Declaration. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the final definition of the division of responsibilities between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India is as stated in 
paragraph (e) of the Document. I propose to make the position as to this 
as clear as I can in my broadcast tonight. The Viceroy would be prepared 
to consult with Indian leaders on this basis to see whether it were possible 
to designate an Indian to some office connected with the Government of 


(1) I 
Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated March 30, 1942 Thi 


India’s defense responsibilities, without in any way impinging upon the L 
functions and duties of the Commander-in-Chief, either in his capacity as Mr 
Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces in India or as the Member of 4 which 
the Executive Council in charge of defense. I give you this information as ill ne 
you put the question to me when last I had the pleasure of seeing you. dene 
(A similar letter was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah.) reply | 

leader: 

(2) tive A 

Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated April 1, 1942 | Union 
minori 


I understand from the press that difficulties are still in the mind of Con- 
gress as to the question of the responsibility for the defense of India.1 | popula 
have done what I could to clarify this point but as I think it would bea to Mr. 
tragedy if negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstanding of 
the position I should like to suggest that I should ask the Commander-in- 


Chief to meet yourself and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with myself in order Le 
that he may explain fully to you the technical difficulties of the situation Tha 
sae — | he will 


~ Reprinted from White Paper, Cmd. 6350. 
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and in order that you may make to him any suggestions you wish as to the 
division of responsibilities in this sphere of Government. Unfortunately 
he is at the moment away in Calcutta but he is expected back on Saturday 
next at the latest (and possibly earlier). If you consider this a helpful 
suggestion—as I hope you will—I will ask him the moment he returns 
whether he will be prepared to attend such a meeting and I do not antici- 
pate that there will be any difficulty about it. I am sure you will realize 
that I do not want to be met with an impasse if there is any reasonable way 


out. 
(3) 
Letter from Maulana Azad to Sir S. Cripps dated April 1, 1942 


Ihave your letter of today’s date for which I thank you. If you so desire 
it] shall gladly meet the Commander-in-Chief and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru will I hope be able to accompany me. My Committee have already 
arrived at a decision in regard to the proposals communicated by you to us. 
It was my intention to send this to you this evening or possibly to take it 
over in person in case you wished to discuss any point contained in it. This 
decision naturally covers other points also apart from defense. I hope to 
send it to you some time today. If you wish to meet me again in regard to 
this I shall gladly meet you. 

(4) 
Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated April 2, 1942 


Mr. Jinnah has asked me to give him a clear picture of the method by 
which I have proposed that a Province should decide whether it will or 
will not join an Indian Union set up in accordance with the procedure laid 
down in His Majesty’s Government’s Draft Declaration. I have told him in 
reply that the proposition which I have put orally to him and to the other 
leaders is that a Province should reach its decision by a vote in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on a resolution that the Province should join the Indian 
Union and that, if the majority for accession is less than 60 per cent, the 
minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult male 
population. I explained this to you at our first meeting but as I have written 
to Mr. Jinnah in this sense I thought it desirable to give you a similar letter 


(5) 
Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated April 3, 1942 


Ihave now been able to see His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
he will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to discuss 
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the position regarding defense. Subject to your convenience 6 o'clock to- 
morrow evening would suit General Wavell, and if you can manage this] 
suggest that you should come here at 10 minutes to 6 p.m. and I will goup 


with you to the Commander-in-Chief’s office. If there are any specific | 


points of detail about organization which you wish to raise I should be very 
much obliged if you could let me have a note of them tonight or first thing 
tomorrow morning, so that the Commander-in-Chief can consider them 
before the meeting. 


(6) 
Letter from Maulana Azad to Sir S. Cripps dated April 4, 1942 


Thanks for your letter of today’s date. From our talk yesterday I had 
gathered the impression that we were likely to meet the Commander-in- 
Chief some time today and we had arranged our program accordingly, but 
as this is not convenient to him we shall meet him tomorrow at 6 p.m. as 
suggested and reach your house at 5:50 p.m. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to send a note about organizational details. We are interested as you 
know in the political aspect of the problem, the full popular control of 
defense as well as all other departments of administration. We consider 
such control essential before responsibility can be undertaken. Our views 
on this subject and others are embodied in the resolution I gave you yester- 
day and it is with that background that we should like to consider the 
subject of defense. Problems of higher strategy may well be controlled by 
inter-Allied Cabinets or Councils, but the effectual control of the defense 
of India should rest with the Indian National Government. 


(7) 
Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated April 7, 1942 


Ihaveas I promised when I last saw you consulted His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to what further step could be taken in order to meet the criticism 
of your Working Committee, that under clause (e) of the Draft Declaration 
the defense of India would not fall to be administered by a representative 
Indian. Although, as the Working Committee have fully understood, it is 
impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities, His Majesty’s Government are anxious to give repre- 
sentative Indians the maximum possible participation in the Government 
during that period. In accordance with the principle laid down in clause 
(e) of the Draft Declaration I have explained to you the technical difficulties 
with regard to the position of the Commander-in-Chief and will not here 
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reiterate them. I have also pointed out that all those main aspects of the 
defense of India which at present fall under the care of other members of 
the Executive (e.g., civil defense, supply, home affairs, communications, 
etc., etc.) will, if the scheme is accepted, be administered by representative 
members in the new National Government. His Majesty’s Government 
are, however, anxious to do their utmost to meet the wishes of the Indian 
people and to demonstrate their complete trust in the cooperative effort of 
the two peoples, British and Indian, which they hope may reinforce the 
defense of India. They also appreciate the force of <2 arguments that have 
been put forward as to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian 
peoples for their own defense. 

I am therefore authorized to propose to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that (a) the Commander-in-Chief should retain a seat on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council as War Member and should retain his full 
control over all the war activities of the armed forces in India subject to 
the control of His Majesty’s Government and the War Cabinet, upon 
which body a representative Indian should sit with equal powers in all 
matters relating to the defense of India. Membership of the Pacific Council 
would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. (b) An Indian repre- 
sentative member would be added to the Viceroy’s Executive who would 
take over those sections of the Department of Defense which can organiza- 
tionally be separated immediately from the Commander-in-Chief’s War 
Department and which are specified under head (I) of the annexure. In 
addition this member would take over the Defense Coordination Depart- 
ment which is at present directly under the Viceroy and certain other 
important functions of the Government of India which are directly related 
to defense and which do not fall under any of the other existing depart- 
ments, and which are specified under head (II) of the annexure. 

His Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that 
this arrangement will enable the Congress to come into the scheme, so 
that if other important bodies of Indian opinion are also willing it will be 
possible for His Excellency the Viceroy to embark forthwith upon the 
task of forming the new National Government in consultation with the 
leaders of Indian opinion. 


(A similar letter was sent to Mr. Jinnah.) 


Annex (I1)—Matters now dealt with in the Defense Department which 
would be transferred to a Defense Coordination Department: 


(a) Public relations. 
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(b) Demobilization and postwar reconstruction. 

(c) Petroleum officer whose functions are to calculate the require- 
ments of and make provision for all petroleum products required for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and for the civil departments, including 
storage and distribution. 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

(e) Amenities for and welfare of troops and their dependents including 
Indian soldiers’ boards. 

(f) All canteen organizations. 

(g) Certain nontechnical educational institutions, ¢.g., Lawrence 
schools, K.G.R.I.M. schools, and the Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College. 

(h) Stationery, printing, and forms for the Army. 

(i) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all foreign 
missions, representatives, and offices. 

Annex (II)—In addition the Defense Coordination Department would 
take over many major questions bearing directly on defense but difficult 
to locate in any particular existing departments; examples are denial 
policy, evacuation from threatened areas, signals coordination, economic 
warfare. 

(8) 

After further consideration of the formula contained in the second para- 
graph of Jetter No. (7), a new formula was evolved and submitted to the 
Congress leaders. 


Draft Alternative Formula on Defense 


(a) The Defense Department shall be placed in the charge of a repre- 
sentative Indian Member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of 
the war will be exercised by the Commander-in-Chief, who will control 
the armed forces in India, and who will be a Member of the Executive 
Council in charge of the War Department. 

(b) This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised 
by the Commander-in-Chief as War Member. A list of such functions has 
been prepared and is attached. 

(c) The Defense Member shall be in charge of all other matters relating 
to Defense in the Defense Department and those now dealt with by the 
Defense Coordination Department, in addition to other important matters 
closely related to Defense. 

(d) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in relation 
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to Defense or any dispute arising as to the allocation of any old functions it 
shall be decided by His Majesty’s Government. 


The following is the list referred to in (b) above: 


The War Department will be responsible for the governmental relations 
of General Headquarters, Naval Headquarters, and Air Headquarters, 
which include: 

(1) examining and sanctioning all proposals emanating from General 
Headquarters, Naval Headquarters, and Air Headquarters; 

(2) representing the policy of Government on all questions connected 
with the war which originate in or concern General Headquarters, 
Naval Headquarters, or Air Headquarters; 

(3) acting as the channel of communication between the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government on all such questions; 

(4) acting as liaison between these Headquarters and other Depart- 
ments of the Government, and Provincial Governments. 


(9) 
Letter from Maulana Azad to Sir S. Cripps dated April 10, 1942 


On April 2 I sent you the resolution of the Working Committee* of the 
Congress containing their views of the tentative proposals put forward by 
you on behalf of the British Government. In this resolution we expressed 
our dissent from several important and far-reaching proposals for the 
future. Further consideration of these proposals has only strengthened us 
in our conviction in regard to them and we should like to repeat that we 
cannot accept them as suggested. The Working Committee’s resolution 
gives expression to our conclusions relating to them, which we reached 
after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution however emphasized the gravity of the present situation 
and stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed 
by the changes made in the present. The overriding problem before all of 
us, and more especially before all Indians, is the defense of the country 
from aggression and invasion. The future, important as it is, will depend 
on what happens in the next few months and years. We were therefore 
prepared to do without any assurances for this uncertain future, hoping 
that through our sacrifices in the defense of our country we would lay the 
solid and enduring foundations for a free and independent India. We con- 
centrated therefore on the present. 


* Reproduced on pages 339-341 infra. 
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Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in Clause 
(e) of the proposed Declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so 
far as it was made clear that His Majesty’s Government must inevitably 
bear the full responsibility for the defense of India. These proposals in 
effect asked for participation in the tasks of today with a view to insure 
the future freedom of India. Freedom was for an uncertain future, not for 
the present; and no indication was given in Clause (e) of what arrange- 
ments or governmental and other changes would be made in the present, 
When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was deliberate so 
as to give you freedom to determine these changes in consultation with 
others. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envisaged a Na- 
tional Government which would deal with all matters except Defense. 

Defense at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essential 
importance; and without it a National Government functions in a very 
limited field. Apart from this consideration, it was obvious that the whole 
purpose of your proposals and our talks centered round the urgency of the 
problems created by the threat of the invasion of India. The chief functions 
of a National Government must necessarily be to organize defense, both 
intensively and on the widest popular basis, and to create mass psychology 
of resistance to an invader. Only a National Government could do that, 
and only a Government on whom this responsibility was laid. Popular 
resistance must have a national background and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are fighting for their country’s freedom under 
national leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satis- 
fying our national aspirations, but of effective prosecution of the war and 
fighting to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general 
principles a National Government would control defense through a De- 
fense Minister, and the Commander-in-Chief would control the armed 
forces and would have full latitude in the carrying out of operations con- 
nected with the war. An Indian National Government should have 
normally functioned in this way. We made it clear that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India would have control of the armed forces and the conduct 
of operations and other matters connected therewith. With a view to 
arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain limitations on 
the normal powers of the Defense Minister. We had no desire to upset in 
the middle of the war the present military organization or arrangements. 
We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be controlled 
by the War Cabinet in London, which would have an Indian Member. The 
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immediate object before us was to make the defense of India more effec- 
tive, to strengthen it, to broadbase it on the popular will and to reduce all 
red tape delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question of our 
interfering with the technical and operational sides. One thing of course 
was of paramount importance to us, India’s safety and defense. Subject to 
this primary consideration there was no reason why there should be any 
difficulty in finding a way out of the present impasse in accordance with 
the unanimous desire of the Indian people, for in this matter there are no 
differences among us. 

The emphasis on defense led you to reconsider the matter and you wrote 
to me on April 7 suggesting a formula for defense. 

In this letter you said ‘as the Working Committee have fully under- 
stood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution 
during the period of hostilities.’”” The Working Committee’s attitude in 
the matter has been completely misunderstood and I should like to clear 
this up. Although we are not immediately concerned with it, the Com- 
mittee do not think that there is any inherent difficulty in the way of 
constitutional changes during the war. Everything that helps in the war 
not only can be but must be done with speed. That is the only way to 
carry on and win a war. No complicated enactments are necessary. A 
recognition of India’s freedom and right to self-determination could easily 
be made if it was so wished together with certain other consequential but 
important changes. The rest can be left to future arrangements and adjust- 
ments. I might remind you that the British Prime Minister actually pro- 
posed a Union of France and England on the eve of the fall of France. No 
greater or more fundamental change could be imagined and this was 
suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change. It 
does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defense that you sent us was considered by us together 
with its annexure which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defense Department. This list was a revealing one 
as it proved that the Defense Minister would deal with relatively unim- 
portant matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you 
accordingly. 

Subsequently a new formula for Defense was suggested to us but with- 
out any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us to be based on a more 
healthy approach and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our 
ultimate decision would necessarily depend on the allocation of subjects. 
A revised formula was then sent back to us together with an indication of 
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the functions of the War Department. This was so widely and compre- 
hensively framed that it was difficult for us to know what the actual 
allocation of subjects and departments as between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the War Department would be. A request was made on our behalf 
that illustrative lists of these subjects might be supplied to enable us to 
consider the matter. No such lists were supplied to us. 

In the interview we had with you yesterday we discussed the new 
formula and expressed our viewpoint in regard to it. I need not repeat 
what I said then. The wording of the formula is after all a minor matter 
and we would not allow that to come in our way unless some important 
principle is at stake. But behind that wording lay certain ideas and we 
were surprised to find that during the past few days we had been proceed- 
ing on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of subjects for the two Depart- 
ments you referred us to the old list for the Defense Department which 
you had previously sent us and which we had been unable to accept. You 
added that certain residuary subjects might be added to this but in effect 
there was not likely to be any such subject as the allocation was complete. 
Thus you said that substantially there was no change between the old list 
and any new one that might be prepared. If this was so and we were to go 
back ultimately to the place we started from then what was the purpose of 
our searching for new formulae, a new set of words meaning the same 
thing made no difference. 

In the course of our talks many other matters were also cleared up. 
Unfortunately to our disadvantage you had referred both privately and in 
the course of public statements to a National Government and a Cabinet 
consisting of Ministers. These words have a certain significance and we 
had imagined that the new government would function with full powers 
as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a constitutional head; but the new 
picture that you placed before us was really not very different from the 
old, the difference being one of degree and not of kind. The new govern- 
ment could neither be called, except vaguely and inaccurately, nor could 
it function as a National Government. It would just be the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council with the Viceroy having all his old powers. We did 
not ask for any legal changes but we did ask for definite assurances and 
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conventions which would indicate that the new government would function | 


as a free government, the members of which act as members of a Cabinet 
in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of the war and 
connected activities the Commander-in-Chief would have freedom and he 
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would also act as War Minister. We were informed that nothing could be 
said at this stage even vaguely and generally about the conventions that 
should govern the new government and the Viceroy. This was a matter in 
the Viceroy’s sole discretion and at a later stage it could be discussed 
directly with the Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility 
of the Members of the Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign 
if they disagreed with the Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course 
always open but it is curious that we should base our approach to a new 
government on the probability of conflict and resignation at the very out- 
set. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from 
the old one. The whole object which we and I believe you have in view, 
that is to create a new psychological approach to the people to make them 
feel that their own National Government had come, that they were defend- 
ing their newly won freedom, would be completely frustrated when they 
saw this old picture again with even the old label on. The continuation of 
the India Office which has been a symbol of evil to us would confirm this 
picture. It has almost been taken for granted for some time past that the 
India Office would soon disappear, as it was an anachronism, but now we 
are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going to continue. 

The picture of the Government which was so like the old in all essential 
features is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we would have had 
little difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far removed from all 
that we have striven for, but in the circumstances of today we were pre- 
pared to give full consideration to every proposal which might lead to an 
effective organization of the defense of India. The peril that faces India 
affects us more than it can possibly affect any foreigner and we are anxious 
and eager to do our utmost to face it and overcome it. But we cannot under- 
take responsibilities when we are not given the freedom and power to 
shoulder them effectively and when an old environment continues which 
hampers the national effort. 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to 
inform you that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a 
truly National Government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for 
the present all questions about the future, though as we have indicated we 
hold definite views about it. But in the present the National Government 
must be a Cabinet Government with full power, and must not merely be a 
continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In regard to Defense we 
have already stated what in our opinion the position should be. At present 
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we feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum that is essential for 
the functioning of a National Government and for making the popular 
appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions we have put forward are 
not ours only but may be considered to be the unanimous demand of the 
Indian people. On these matters there is no difference of opinion among 
various groups and parties and the difference is as between the Indian 
people as a whole and the British Government. Such differences as exist in 
India relate to constitutional changes in the future. We are agreeable to the 
postponement of this issue so that the largest possible measure of unity 
might be achieved in the present crisis for the defense of India. It would be 
a tragedy that even when there is this unanimity of opinion in India the 
British Government should prevent a free National Government from 
functioning, and from serving the cause of India as well as the larger causes 
for which millions are suffering and dying today. 


(10) 
Letter from Sir S. Cripps to Maulana Azad dated April 10, 1942 


I was extremely sorry to receive from you your letter of April 10 ex- 
pressing the rejection by the Congress Working Committee of His 
Majesty’s Government’s Draft Declaration. 

I will not deal with those points which are covered by the original 
resolution of your committee which you sent me, as they were clearly 
not the reason for your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of duties between the 
Defense Minister and the Commander-in-Chief as War Member with 
which you deal at length. This division allotted to the Defense Minister 
all functions outside those actually connected with the General Head- 
quarters, Navy Headquarters, and Air Headquarters which are under the 
Commander-in-Chief as head of the fighting forces in India. 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of “defense”’ it was 
suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such as: 

Home department: internal order, police, refugees, etc., 
Communications department: railways, roads, transport, etc., 
Finance department: all war finance in India, 

Supply department: supplies for all forces and munitions, 
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Information and broadcasting department: propaganda, publicity, | 


etc., 
Civil defense department: air raid precautions, and all forms of 


civilian defense, 
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Legislative department: regulations and orders, 

Labor department: man power, 

Defense department: administration of Indian personnel, etc., 
should be put in the hands of representative Indians as members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for defense services to representative Indian members without jeopardizing 
the immediate defense of India under the Commander-in-Chief. This 
defense is as you know a paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, while unity of command is essential in the 
interest of the allied help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Govern- 
ment is that the form of Government suggested is not such as would enable 
you to rally the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be 
changed. In this respect I would point out that you made this suggestion 
for the first time last night, nearly three weeks after you had received the 
proposals, and I would further remark that every other representative 
with whom I have discussed this view has accepted the practical impossi- 
bility of any such legislative change in the middle of a war and at such a 
moment as the present. 

Second, you suggest “‘a truly National Government” be formed which 
must be “Cabinet Government with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated character and on 
avery large scale this would not be possible as you realize. 

Were such a system to be introduced by convention under the existing 
circumstances the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major 
political organizations), responsible to no one but itself, could not be 
removed and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the ma- 
jority. 

This suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since it 
would subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majority in the 
cabinet. Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already given by His 
Majesty’s Government to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still so deep an 
irresponsible majority Government of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples frame 
their new Constitution His Majesty’s Government must continue to carry 
out its duties to those large sections of the Indian people to whom it has 
given its pledges. 
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The proposals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as possible, 
short of a complete change in the Constitution which is generally acknowl. 
edged as impracticable in the circumstances of today. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty’s Government recognize the 
keen desire of your Working Committee to carry on the war against the 
enemy by every means in their power, they regret that your Working 
Committee has not seen its way to join in the war effort upon the condi- 
tions sincerely offered, the only conditions which could have brought 
together all the different communities and sections of the Indian people, 


(11) 
Letter from Maulana Azad to Sir S. Cripps dated April 11, 1942 


I have just received your letter of April 10 and I must confess that my | 


colleagues and I were considerably surprised to read it. I am sending you 
this reply immediately and can only deal briefly here with some of the 
points you have raised. 

The points covered by our original resolution are important and repre- 
sent my Committee’s well-considered views on the British proposals asa 
whole; but we pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the 
future they might be set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility 
for India’s Government and defense in this hour of danger. This responsi- 
bility could only be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and 
power. 

As regards the division of functions between the Defense Minister and 
the War Minister, you did not give an illustrative list as requested by us, 
and referred us to the previous list of the Defense Minister’s functions 
which as you know we had been wholly unable to accept. In your letter 
under reply you mention certain subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the war which will be administered by other departments. So far as the 
Defense Minister is concerned it is clear that his functions will be limited 
by the first list that you sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared to 
agree to further powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear 


that the British Government’s conception and ours in regard to Defense | ‘ 
| imterest 


differs greatly. For us it means giving it a national character and calling 
upon every man and woman in India to participate in it. It means trusting 
our own people and seeking their full cooperation in this great effort. The 
British Government’s view seems to be based on an utter lack of con- 
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fidence in the Indian people and in withholding real power from them. 

You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to defense. That duty and responsibility cannot be 
discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to have and feel 
their responsibility, and the recent past stands witness to this. The Govern- 
ment of India do not seem to realize that the war can only be fought on a 
popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks sug- 
gested a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of our 
talks reference was made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it 
as we did not want to introduce new issues; but when you stated explicitly 
in your letter that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be 
made during the war we had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
us. It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration in the British 
Government’s attitude as our negotiations proceeded. What we were told 
in our very first talk with you is now denied or explained away. You told 
me then that there would be a National Government which would function 
as a Cabinet and that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to 
that of The King in England vis-a-vis his Cabinet. In regard to the India 
Office you told me that you were surprised that no one had so far men- 
tioned this important matter, and that the practical course was to have this 
attached or incorporated with the Dominions Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the “absolute dictatorship of 
the majority.” It is astonishing that such a statement should be made in this 
connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a 
mixed Cabinet formed to meet an emergency, but there are many ways in 
which it can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would have 
discussed it and found a satisfactory solution. 

The whole approach to this question has been that a mixed Cabinet 


| should be formed and should cooperate together. We accepted this. We 


are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, but we are 
interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. How 
the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided: that is 
the extent of power which the British Government would give to the 
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Indian people. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even re. 


ferred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the first time in what js 


presumably your last letter to us and tried most unjustifiably to side-track 
the real issue between us. 


You will remember that in my very first talk with you I pointed out that ' 


the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the 
British Government made up its mind to transfer real power and responsi- 
bility, the other questions could be tackled successfully by those con- 
cerned. You gave me the impression that you agreed with this approach, 

We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a policy 
of encouraging disruption, all of us to whatever party or group we be. 
longed would be able to come together and find a common line of action; 
but unhappily even in this grave hour of peril the British Government is 
unable to give up its wrecking policy. We are driven to the conclusion that 
it attaches more importance to holding on to its rule in India as long as it 
can and promoting discord and disruption here with that end in view, than 
to an effective defense of India against the aggression and invasion that 
overhang it. To us and to all Indians the dominant consideration is the 
defense and safety of India and it is by that test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume 
that you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, 
your letters to us, and our letters to you. 


STATEMENT TO THE Press By Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS 
New Detui, Aprit 11, 19424 


I have now received replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom I submitted the draft of a declaration of His Majesty’s Gover 
ment. 

Negotiations have been prolonged in the case of the [All-India] Congress 
only. 

There have been many meetings and a number of formulae and sug- 
gestions, especially upon the question of a defense Minister. 

After a very lengthy deliberation, the outcome of which seemed u- 
certain from day to day, I received the reply of the Congress in the form 
of a letter at 7 p.m. last night. 

It made it clear that the Working Committee [of the Congress] was 


‘ Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, April 12. 
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not prepared to accept the scheme or to enter a national government. 

As a result of this and other answers I have had most regretfully to 
advise His Majesty’s Government that there was not the necessary ac- 
ceptance of their proposals such as to justify their making a declaration 
in the form of the draft. 

The draft is, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it 
was before I came out here, though not quite perhaps to that position. 

Discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the most frank and 
friendly spirit on all sides. 

We have acknowledged the general sincerity of this spirit, and although 
we must for the moment agree to differ there is no rancor in our disagree- 
ment. 

Sometimes in the heat and excitement of discussion and argument we 
are apt to overlook the area of agreement. 

There is a large and very important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. I do not propose to go into details of many arguments 
that have been made. 

I have heard and spoken enough of these over the last three weeks and 
| will say a word about this over the radio tonight. 

I shall be leaving New Delhi on my return journey on Sunday morning. 

I want first to thank you all for your help and then I want to ask you to 
continue that help, not to me but to India. 

The discussions are over. They will slip back into history and they will 
leave their impress, a good, clear, and healthy impress, which will influence 
the future. But the present and future press upon us and must be faced. 

India is threatened. All who love India as I love India and you love India 
must bring their energies, each in his own way, to her immediate help. 
That help cannot come through dissension and differences. It must come 
by a joining together of vital elements into a closely knit unity. This is 
your task where you can help, whatever your party or community. 

We have tried our best to agree. We have failed. Never mind whose 
fault it is. Let me take all the blame if that will help in uniting India for her 
own defense. 

Great Britain will do her utmost. 

America is doing all she can, and now India must devote herself whole- 
heartedly, with special effort in every field of activity, in defending her 
soil and protecting her women and children from those ghastly horrors 
that have befallen her Chinese friends and neighbors. 

You have my best thanks for what you have done to help me. You have 
my even greater thanks for what you will do to help India. 
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STATEMENT BroapcasT BY SiR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
TO THE Prope or Inp1a, Aprit 11, 19425 


You will have heard that the Draft Declaration which I brought to India on 
behalf of the War Cabinet and which I explained to you the last time | 
spoke over the wireless has been rejected by your leaders. 


I am sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for her defense and | 


her freedom has been missed. 

In the past, the British Government has been accused of using vague 
terms to cloak “‘a lack of purpose”; and when it was first stated that it 
was left to Indian communities to agree among themselves it has been said 
that this was only a device by which Great Britain might indefinitely 
retain its control over India. 

Congress since the outbreak of the war has repeatedly demanded two 
essentials as a basis for its support of the Allied effort in the war—first, 
a declaration of Indian independence and, second, a complete constituent 
assembly to frame a new and free constitution for India. 

Both of these demands find their place in the Draft Declaration. It was 
in the light of the demands and the criticism of Indian leaders that the War 
Cabinet drafted their declaration with the object of convincing the Indian 
peoples and world public opinion of the sincerity of their desire to offer 
freedom to India at the earliest practicable moment. 

To avoid complaints that had been made in the past, they put out a clear 
and precise plan which should avoid all possibility of Indian self-govern- 
ment being held up by the attitude of some large section or community. 
But they left it open for the Indian leaders to agree upon an alternative 
method if they wished. 

Of course, every individual and organization would have liked the Draft 
Declaration to express his or their point of view, but this if it had been done 
would have inevitably been rejected by others. 

The War Cabinet were thus in a position rather like an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. 
They could not however without denying the very freedom which they 
were offering impose a form of government upon the Indian peoples which 
they did not themselves freely choose. 

In all the spate of criticism those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Full and free self-government for 
India—that is its essential feature. 





5 Text as recorded in New York by The British Press Service; reprinted 
from The New York Times, April 12, 1942. 
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This critical and unconstructive attitude is not the best way of arriving 
at a compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India 
is to come into being. 

Some day, somehow, the great communities and parties in India will 
have to agree upon a method of framing their new Constitution. 

I regret profoundly for the sake of India for whom I have deep and 
admiring friendship that the opportunity now offered has not been ac- 
cepted. 

But all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulty has been as 
regards the present. 

First there was difficulty as to defense. Upon that the attitude of the 
British Government was very adamant. 

For many decades the defense of India has been in charge of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

This has led to an organization which places the control of the armed 
forces under a defense secretariat headed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is also the Defense Minister. The Army in India, containing British 
and Indian units, the Navy and the Air Force, all come under his supreme 
command. 

The demands stated that the defense of India should be placed in Indian 
hands. No one suggests that the Commander-in-Chief as head of the armed 
forces should be under the Indian Government, but they say his functions 
as a defense member should be transferred to an Indian. 

This may sound simple. It would mean long and difficult reorganization 
of the whole Defense Secretariat—an unscrambling of eggs scrambled 
many years ago—which would cause delay and confusion at the very 
moment when the enemy is at the gates and maximum speed and efficiency 
are essential in defense. 

It is the duty of the British Government to defend India, and our duty 
to our American allies, who are giving such valuable help, makes such a 

course impossible. 

To show our complete sincerity of desire to give to representative 
Indian members on the Executive Council the maximum power, we offered 
tocreate a new War Department which would take over the governmental 
relations of the Commander-in-Chief, general headquarters, and naval and 
air headquarters, which would be in his charge as war member, leaving 
the rest of the Defense Department, with a number of other most im- 
portant functions added, to the Indian defense member. 

In the wider area of defense, which touches almost every department of 
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the Government of India, the administration would have been wholly 
under the control of representative Indians. 

But none of these things were the real cause of the breakdown of the 
negotiations. 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Congress Working Committee 
stated that the temporary form of government envisaged during the war 
was not such as to enable them to join the government. 

They have two suggestions to remedy the situation: First, an immediate 
change of the constitution, a plan which every one else has admitted to be 
wholly impracticable while the war is proceeding; and, second, that there 
should be a full national government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders, 
untrammeled by any control by the Viceroy or the British Government. 

Realize what this means. Government for an indefinite period by a set 
of persons nominated by Indian parties responsible to no Legislature or 
electorate, incapable of being changed, and a majority of whom would be 
in a position to dominate large minorities. 

It is easy to understand that great minorities in India would never accept 
such a suggestion. Nor could His Majesty’s Government, who have given 
pledges to those minorities, consent to their being placed unprotected 
while the existing constitution lasts under a central and possibly inimical 
majority rule. 

It would be a breach of all the pledges that we have given. Such a solu- 
tion may sound simple and effective to those who have no knowledge of 
the deep, communal divisions in India, but it is in fact wholly impracticable 
and would never be accepted by very large sections of the Indian peoples. 

The essential need of India today is for all leaders of all main parties 
and communities to come together in a single national government. 

A scheme that attracts some and repels others, such as the Congress has 
suggested, is of little value. Nor does the precise form matter so greatly, 

Inspiration and leadership are not to be found in forms or conventions; 
they will be demonstrated by combined effort and unity of action. 

No constitution and no convention will work unless those who lead the 
people will come together with a common determination to make it work, 
Had the Congress leaders felt themselves able to join with other leaders 
who were willing, then indeed a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing I must make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 
for what has been done. 

Neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-in-Chief carries any respons 
bility for these negotiations. They have throughout done their utmost t 
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help me and I express to them and many other willing helpers of all nation- 
alities my sincerest thanks for that help. 

We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 
victory and freedom. But for the moment, past distrust has proved too 
strong to allow of present agreement. 

But in that failure to achieve immediate results there is no bitterness. 
Our effort has been genuine. No responsible Indian has questioned the 
sincerity of our main purpose—complete freedom for India. 

We may differ as to the method by which that freedom can best be 
reached both now and in the future. But upon one thing surely we must all 
be agreed—that it cannot be reached through fresh conquest of India by a 
power such as Japan that has shown itself brutal and intolerant to its Asi- 
atic sister nations. 

It is only necessary to visit Formosa or the occupied parts of China, as 
I have done, to know that through Japanese conquest death, misery, and 
starvation will come. 

The widely advertised propaganda of the Japanese, painting themselves 
as the liberators of China, has resulted in nothing but untold suffering and 
tragedy for hundreds of thousands of honest and peaceful Chinese men, 
women, and children. 

The same propaganda now being made to trick the Indian people into 
submission holds out for them no better prospect than the dire suffering 
which has been inflicted upon their Chinese neighbors. 

The basic philosophy of the Japanese forces, as of their German counter- 
parts, is that they, as a superior race, have the right to enslave all whom 
they can conquer. I have seen and heard of the exploits of the Nazis in 
Russia, in Poland, in Yugoslavia and in other Slav countries of Europe, and 
| know that none but the most diseased imagination could ever conjure up 
the ghastly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians have made a reality 
through every town and village in that vast area. 

That humanity could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy for the 
world, and it is a tragedy that we and you and all the Allied nations are 
determined to expunge from the pages of history in the only way that we 
can—by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this brutalization of 


*| humanity. 


No peoples with the culture of the Indians, a culture as old, as deep, and 
as real as that of their Chinese neighbors, could ever stand by and tolerate 
these insults to their moral standards and to their common humanity. Our 


nost 0} philosophies, our religions, and our traditions differ widely, but in what- 
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ever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power | 


and absolute goodness, we one and all desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards which are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our 
behavior in all the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day 
life. 

And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in the world, we 
fight against the godless barbarism and bestiality of our enemies. But we 
do not fight alone. Russia, China, the United States of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us—a great com- 
pany of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things 
which they know to be right and just. 


On the battlefields of Russia and China, in their cities and on their | 


farms, millions of our fellow men and women have already given their 
lives that we might live. To that great and gallant army of the heroic dead 
we not only owe a debt of gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an 
obligation “‘to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield’”’—to strive, to seek, 
to find that righteous victory which they died to win, and not to yield to 
that barbarous aggression against which they made their bodies a living 
wall of resistance. 

It is true that millions have died in those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ships upon the high seas, 
and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air. But as each has fallen 
others have crowded forward to take their vacant place, and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the efforts to 
make victory sure. 

The hour has struck when India herself is being driven inexorably by 
the aggression of Japan into the front line of defense in a war which now 
spreads its evil tentacles into nearly every country of the world. 

We shall do our utmost despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and the United States will lend her great growing aid as well to assist the 
Indians in the defense of their country. 

We ask them to help us as we seek to help them, since together we can 
do much, divided far less. Hard and difficult times surely lie ahead. The 
path of honor and of duty has never been an easy one. And today, in those 
who would follow it to its end, there must be found a greater courage and 
determination than ever before. But the end is certain, as the slow wheels | 
of justice grind out defeat of the aggressor nations. 
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The vast resources of manufacture of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of Russia, matched to the unlimited man power of the Allied 
nations, can bring but one result—final victory. 

And toward that victory India can and must play her part, a part that 
will give her the proud right to full and free representation in the councils 
of the nations when they meet to make the final peace, which can, if we 
will it, lead the peoples of the world into a brighter and happier future of 
organized and cooperative freedom. 

The common peoples of the world will have opportunities in the world 
resettlement such as they have never had before and the Indian people and 
their leaders must make ready to play their full part in the building of the 
new world order. 

This is the time when the youth of the world are called upon to make 
every sacrifice, to the ultimate sacrifice of life itself. But through that self- 
less service to humanity they earn their right to take their full share in the 
shaping of the future. Though old heads may be wiser, old hearts cannot 
have the fire and courage of youth. It is that fire and courage which we 
must summon to the defense of India, and to the building of her freedom 
when victory is won. 

Risks must be taken; innovations must be tried; and we must climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peace-time habits and customs. A new tempo is 
needed, new devotion, and a more total effort to finish quickly with the 
horrors of war. 

I have seen that effort being made in the Soviet Union—the whole- 
hearted devotion of an entire continent, more varied in racial origin than 
India itself. And the world has learned what a great and courageous people, 
inspired with the love of their country and their freedom, can achieve. 

I have witnessed, too, the Chinese, ill-equipped, lacking many essential 
supplies, indomitably carrying on their defense, year after year, and wear- 
ing down the aggressor who has penetrated deep into their homeland. 

The cities and towns of England have been deeply scarred, and her 
people have suffered as none ever before from the concentrated hate of 
enemy bombing. Their courage and their fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now is the time for India and her people to join their courage, their 
strength, and their endurance in this great, heroic and world-wide army of 
common people and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 
against brutality and aggression which shall forever free the masses from 
the age-long fear and tragedy of poverty and of war. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE INDIAN StaTEs DELEGATION, AND RESOLUTIONS 
AND STATEMENTS BY REPRESENTATIVE Bopies IN BritisH INp1a® 


Resolution of the Indian States Delegation, Contained in Letter to Sir 
Stafford Cripps from His Highness the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, Dated April 10, 1942 


My Dear Sir STAFFORD, 


The Indian States delegation unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion in respect of the proposals of His Majesty’s Government which you 
discussed with them: 

The attitude of the Indian States in general on the Mission of the Lord Privy 
Seal is summed up in the Resolution on the subject which was adopted unani- 
mously at the recent Session of the Chamber of Princes. The Indian States will 
be glad as always, in the interest of the Motherland, to make their contribution, 
in every reasonable manner compatible with the sovereignty and integrity of 
the States, toward the framing of a new Constitution for India. 

The States should be assured, however, that in the event of a number of 
States not finding it feasible to adhere, the nonadhering States or group of 
States so desiring should have the right to form a union of their own, with full 
sovereign status in accordance with a suitable and agreed procedure devised 
for the purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Dicviyaystynyt Manaraja JAM SAHEB OF NAWANAGAR. 


The following is the text of the Resolution referred to: 


(a) That this Chamber welcomes the announcement made in the House 
of Commons on March 11, 1942, by the Prime Minister and the forth- 
coming visit to India of the Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House of 
Commons, and expresses the hope that it may help to unite India to in- 
tensify further her war effort and to strengthen the measures for defense 
of the Motherland. 

(b) That this Chamber has repeatedly made it clear that any scheme to 
be acceptable to the States must effectively protect their rights arising 
from Treaties, engagements and Sanads or otherwise and insure the future 
existence of Sovereignty and autonomy of the States thereunder guaran- 
teed, and leave them complete freedom duly to discharge their obligation 
to the Crown and to their subjects; it therefore notes with particular 
satisfaction the reference in the announcement of the Prime Minister t 
the fulfilment of the Treaty obligations to the Indian States. 





6 Reprinted from White Paper, Cmd. 6350. 
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(c) That this Chamber authorizes its representatives to carry on the 
discussions and negotiations for Constitutional advance of India with due 
regard to successful prosecution of war and interests of the States, and 
subject to the final confirmation by the Chamber and without prejudice to 
the right of the individual States to be consulted in respect of any proposals 
affecting their Treaty or other inherent rights. 


Resolution of the Congress Working Committee: Issued on 
April 11, 1942 


The Working Committee have given full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made by the British War Cabinet with regard to India and the 
elucidation of them by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

These proposals, which have been made at the very last hour because of 
the compulsion of events, have to be considered not only in relation to 
India’s demand for independence but more especially, in the present grave 
war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils and dangers that 
confront India and envelop the world. 

Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commencement of the 
war in September, 1939, that the people of India would line themselves 
with the progressive forces of the world and assume full responsibility to 
face the new problems and shoulder the new burdens that had arisen, and 
it asked for the necessary conditions to enable them to do so to be created. 
The essential condition was the freedom of India, for only the realization 
of present freedom could light the flame which would illuminate millions 
of hearts and move them to action. 

At the last meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, after the 
commencement of the war in the Pacific, it was stated that: “Only a free 
and independent India can be in a position to undertake the defense of the 
country on a national basis and be able to help in the furtherance of the 
larger causes that are emerging from the form of war.” 

The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate principally to the 
future, upon the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while recognizing 
that self-determination for the people of India is accepted in principle in 
that uncertain future, regret that this is fettered and circumscribed and that 
certain provisions have been introduced which gravely imperil the develop- 
ment of a free and united national government and the establishment of a 
democratic State. Even the constitution-making body is so constituted that 
the people’s right of self-determination is vitiated by the introduction of 
nonrepresentative elements. 
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The people of India have, as a whole, clearly demanded full independ. 
ence, and Congress has repeatedly declared that no other status except 
that of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or could 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. 

The Committee recognize that future independence may be implicit in 
the proposals, but the accompanying provisions and restrictions are such 
that real freedom may well become an illusion. 

The complete ignoring of ninety millions of people in the Indian States, 
and their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their Rulers, is a 
negation both of democracy and self-determination. While the representa. 
tion of an Indian State in the constitution-making body is fixed on a popula- 
tion basis, the people of the State have no voice in choosing those repre- 
sentatives, nor are they to be consulted at any stage while decisions vitally 
affecting them are being taken. Such States may in many ways become 
barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, enclaves where foreign authority 
still prevails, and where the possibility of maintaining foreign-armed forces 
has been stated to be a likely contingency and a perpetual menace to the 
freedom of the people of the States as well as of the rest of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of nonaccession for a 
Province is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and an 
apple of discord likely to generate growing trouble in the Provinces, and 
which may well lead to further difficulties in the way of the Indian States 
merging themselves into an Indian Union. Congress has been wedded to 
Indian freedom and unity and any break of that unity especially in the 
modern world when peoples’ minds inevitably think in terms of ever larger 
federations would be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of com- 
pelling the people of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union 
against their declared and established will. While recognizing this prin- 
ciple, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create con- 
ditions which would help the different units in developing a common and 

cooperative national life. Acceptance of this principle inevitably involves 
that no changes should be made which would result in fresh problems being 
created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial groups within 
that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest possible autonomy 
within the Union consistently with a strong National State. 

The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet encour- 
ages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of the 
Union and thus create great friction just when the utmost cooperation and 

good will are most needed. This proposal has been presumably made to 
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meet the communal demand, but it will have other consequences also and 
lead politically reactionary and obscurantist groups among the different 
communities to create trouble and divert public attention from the vital 
issues before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention and 
scrutiny, but in today’s grave crisis it is the present that counts and even 
the proposals for the future in so far as they affect the present. The Com- 
mittee necessarily attached the greatest importance to this aspect of the 
question and on this ultimately depends what advice they should give to 
those who look to them for guidance. For this the present British War 
Cabinet’s proposals are vague and altogether incomplete, and there would 
appear to be no vital changes in the present structure contemplated. It has 
been made clear that the defense of India will in any event remain under 
British control. At any time Defense is a vital subject; during war time it 
is all-important and covers almost every sphere of life and administration. 
To take away Defense from the sphere of responsibility at this stage is to 
reduce that responsibility to a farce and nullity, and to make it perfectly 
clear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government is 
not going to function as a free and independent Government during the 
pendency of the war. 

The Committee would repeat that the essential fundamental prerequisite 
for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people in the present is 
their realization as a fact that they are free and are in charge of maintaining 
and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the enthusiastic 
response of the people, which cannot be evoked without the fullest trust in 
them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of Defense. 
It is only thus that even in this grave eleventh hour it may be possible to 
galvanize the people of India to rise to the height of the occasion. It is 
manifest that the present Government of India, as well as its Provincial 
agencies, are lacking in competence and are incapable of shouldering the 
burden of India’s defense. It is only the people of India, through their 
popular representatives, who may shoulder this burden worthily. But 
that can only be done by present freedom and full responsibility being 
cast upon them. The Committee are, therefore, unable to accept the 
proposals put forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet. 


Resolution of the All-India Moslem League Working 
Committee Issued on April 11, 1942 


The Working Committeeof the All-India Moslem League have given their 
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most earnest and careful consideration to the announcement made by Mr, 
Churchill, the British Prime Minister, in the House of Commons on March 
11, 1942, and the Draft Declaration of the War Cabinet of His Majesty's 
Government regarding the future of India, and also the interim proposals 
during the critical period which now faces India for the immediate partici- 
pation of the Leaders of the principal sections of the Indian People in the 
counsels of their country. 

The Committee appreciate that the British Prime Minister in his 
pronouncement made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government and not their decision, and 
that they are subject to agreement between the main elements in India; 
thus maintaining the validity of the Declaration of August 8, 1940, which 
had promised to the Moslems that neither the machinery for the framing 
of the Constitution should be set up, nor the Constitution itself should be 
enforced, without the approval and consent of Moslem India. 

The Committee, while expressing their gratification that the possibility 
of Pakistan is recognized by implication by providing for the establishment 
of two or more independent Unions in India, regret that the proposals of 
His Majesty’s Government embodying the fundamentals are not open to 
any modification and therefore no alternative proposals are invited. In 
view of the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the fundamentals not being open to any modification, the Com- 
mittee have no alternative but to say that the proposals in their present 
form are unacceptable to them for the following reasons: 

(1) The Mussulmans, after twenty-five years of genuine efforts for the 
reconciliation of the two major communities and the bitter experience of 
the failure of such efforts, are convinced that it is neither just nor possible, 
in the interests of peace and the happiness of the two peoples, to compel to 
constitute one Indian Union composed of the two principal nations— 
Hindus and Moslems: but this appears to be the main object of His Maj- 
esty’s Government as adumbrated in the preamble of the Draft Declaration, 
the creation of more than one Union being relegated only to the realm of 
remote possibility, and is purely illusory. 

(2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution-making body has been pro- 
posed with the primary object of creating one Indian Union. So far as the 
Moslem League is concerned, it has finally decided that the only solution 
of India’s constitutional problem is the partition of India into independent 
zones: and it will therefore be unfair to the Moslems to compel them to 
enter such a constitution-making body whose main object is the creation 
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of a new Indian Union. With conditions as they are it will be not only 
futile but on the contrary may exacerbate bitterness and animosity among 
the various elements in the country. 

The machinery which has been proposed for the creation of the con- 
stitution-making body, namely that it will consist of members elected by 
the newly elected Lower Houses of the eleven Provinces upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities as a single electoral College by the system of proportional 
representation, is a fundamental departure from the right of the Mussul- 
mans hitherto enjoyed by them to elect their representatives by means of 
separate electorates, which is the only sure way in which true representa- 
tives of the Mussulmans can be chosen. 

The constitution-making body will take decisions by a bare majority on 
all questions of the most vital and paramount character involved in the 
framing of the Constitution, which is a departure from the fundamental 
principles of justice and contrary to constitutional practice so far followed 
in the various countries and Dominions; and the Mussulmans by agreeing 
to this will, instead of exercising their right and judgment as a constituent 
factor, be at the entire mercy of the constitution-making body in which 
they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

(3) The right of nonaccession to the Union as contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration has been conceded presumably in response to the insistent 
demands by the Mussulmans for the partition of India: but the method and 
procedure laid down are such as to negative the professed object; for in 
the draft proposals the right of nonaccession has been given to the existing 
Provinces which have been formed from time to time for administrative 
convenience and on no logical basis. 

The Mussulmans cannot be satisfied by such a Declaration on a vital 
question affecting their future destiny, and demand a clear and precise pro- 
nouncement on the subject. Any attempt to solve the future problem of 
India by the process of evading the real issue is to court disaster. 

In the draft proposals no procedure has been laid down as to how the 
verdict of the Province is to be obtained in favor of or against accession to 
the one Union, but in the letter dated April second from the Secreatry of 
Sir Stafford Cripps addressed to the President of the All-India Moslem 
League it is stated that “‘a Province should reach the decision whether or 
not to stand out of the Union by a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a 
resolution to stand in.” 

If the majority for accession to the Union is less than 60 per cent the 
minority will have the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult male 
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population. In this connection it must be emphasized that in the Provinces 
where the Mussulmans are in a majority, as in the case of the major 
Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minority in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, and in the Assemblies of Sind and the Northwest Frontier 
Province the total number (namely 60 and 50 respectively) is so small and 
the weightage given to the non-Moslems so heavy that it can be easily 
manipulated, and a decision under such conditions cannot be the true 
criterion of ascertaining the real opinion of the Mussulmans of those 
Provinces. 

As regards the suggested plebiscite in the Provinces in which the Mus- 
sulmans are in a majority, in the event of the requisite majority not being 
available in the Legislative Assemblies, the procedure laid down is that 
reference shall be made to the whole adult population of the Provinces 
and not to the Mussulmans alone; which is to deny them the inherent right 
to self-determination. 

(4) With regard to the Indian States, it is the considered opinion of the 
Committee that it is a matter for them to decide whether to join or not to 
join or form a Union. 

(5) With regard to the Treaties to be negotiated between the Crown 
and the Indian Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate as to what 
would happen in case of disagreement on the terms between the contracting 
parties; nor is there any provision made as to what would be the procedure 
when there is a difference of opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty 
arrangements with the Indian States in the new situation. 

(6) With regard to the interim arrangement there is no definite proposal 
except the bare statement that His Majesty’s Government desire and invite 
the effective and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal 
sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Com- 
monwealth, and of the United Nations. The Committee are therefore 
unable to express their opinion until a complete picture is available. 
Another reason why the Committee are unable to express their opinion 


on the interim arrangements for participation in the counsels of the country | 


is that Sir Stafford Cripps has made it clear that the scheme goes through 
as a whole or is rejected as a whole, and that it would not be possible to 
retain only the part relating to the immediate arrangements at the centet 
and discard the rest of the draft scheme; and as the Committee has come 
to the conclusion that the proposals for the future are unacceptable, it will 
serve no useful purpose to deal further with the question of the immediate 


arrangements. 
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Resolution of the Hindu Mahasabha, Ratified by the Working 
Committee of the Mahasabha on April 3, 1942 


There are several points in the Declaration which are more or less satis- 
factory but according to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is to be accepted or 
rejected in toto. As some essential features of the scheme are wholly or 
partially unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme. 

1. One of the cardinal points in the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps 
has put forward on behalf of the War Cabinet is the right which has been 
conferred on the Provinces of British India to keep out of the Indian Union 
or Federation. The basic principle of the Hindu Mahasabha is that India 
is one and indivisible. In the religious and cultural aspect there has been 
recognized the fundamental unity of India by the Hindus throughout the 
ages, and even unity in the political sphere was an accomplished fact in 
many periods of this country’s history. Even during some two centuries 
of British rule, the political unity of India has been recognized and fostered 
and this has always been claimed by Britain herself as her finest achieve- 
ment. Besides, India has been treated as one political and constitutional 

unit under the Constitution Act of 1935. The right to step out of the Indian 
Federation will stimulate communal and sectional animosities. The other 
option given to the nonacceding Provinces to set up a rival Pakistan 
Federation constitutes, in view of such Moslem movements as Pakistan 
and Pathanisthan involving threats of joining hands with Afghanistan and 
other Moslem nations, serious menace to India’s security and unity, and 
this may lead to civil war in the country. The Mahasabha cannot be true 
to itself and to the best interests of Hindusthan (India) if it is a party to 
any proposal which involves the political partition of India in any shape or 
form. The Hindu Mahasabha therefore has fundamental objections to the 
proposal. 

The right of nonaccession of any Province to the “Indian Union” cannot 
be justified on the principle of self-determination and no such right can be 
imposed by any outside authority. India has already been one unitary 
State, and the existing Provinces are constituted as administrative units. 
The analogy of sovereign States entering into a Federation and surrender- 
ing a portion of their sovereignty for certain common purposes cannot 
apply to Indian Provinces. 

2. According to the scheme of Sir Stafford Cripps, a treaty will be 
signed between His Majesty’s Government and the Constituent Assembly, 
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and such a treaty will implement the undertakings given by His Majesty's 
Government for the protection of racial and religious minorities. In the 
framing of this treaty all parties and sections will have an effective say, 
Such a treaty ought to completely satisfy the minorities. 

If, however, any minority is not satisfied with the safeguards in the 
proposed constitution, then the question of such safeguards can be referred 
to a tribunal or arbitration to be appointed by the Constituent Assembly 
in consultation with disputing parties. We want to take our stand on 
justice and fair play, and we do not ask for any rights or privileges which 
we are not prepared to extend to any community. 

3. The Hindu Mahasabha is not so much concerned with a declaration 
as to the future, but the real question is whether England is willing to 
transfer immediately real political power to India and, if so, to what extent, 
It notes with regret that the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has an- 
nounced is nebulous, vague, and unsatisfactory with regard to the interim 
arrangements. The Government of India Act of 1935 still maintains the 
bureaucracy in power with the Governor-General and the Governors as 
their powerful protagonists. But for successful prosecution of the war it is 
essential to transfer real power to Indian hands and to set up conventions 
whereby Indian ministers can formulate and execute a policy of national 
defense, including the formation of national militia and the arming of the 
Indian people for the defense of the country. 

4. It has been the demand of the Hindu Mahasabha that India should be 
immediately declared an independent nation with free and equal status in 
the Indo-British Commonwealth. The Declaration promises full national 
sovereignty in the future, but the constitutional position and status of 
India during the interim period have not been made at all clear. 

5. Particularly in regard to defense, the scheme of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is unacceptable to us. 

It is urgent and imperative that if India is to be an effective partner 
the struggle for freedom, her defense policy must be determined and her 
defense arrangements must be made on the responsibility of her own 
Defense Minister enjoying the confidence of all sections of the people. 
The tragic experiences of Malaya and Burma have demonstrated that, 
apart from the deplorable failure of military strategy, the apathy and 
hostility of the people who were deliberately kept unarmed, contributed 
to the British reverses. The psychology necessary for full and willing 
cooperation in the present war among the Indian people cannot be created 
unless, and until, the defense of India is put in Indian hands. 
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6. We note with satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitution- 
making body for framing the future constitution of India, and that the 
Constituent Assembly may begin its work with the declaration of India’s 
independence. But the principle on which it will be constituted is vicious. 
The constitution-making body will be elected on the basis of the communal 
award which is not only antinational but runs counter to the essential 
principles of democracy. 

7. Unless, and until, the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is radi- 
cally altered and readjusted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu 
Mahasabha cannot be a party to the acceptance in as much as the scheme is 
to be accepted or rejected in toto. 


The Depressed Classes: Letter to Sir Stafford Cripps from Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar and Mr. M. C. Rajah, Dated April 1, 1942 


We told you when we met you on the thirtieth March that the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government relating to Constitutional development of 
India will not be acceptable to the Depressed Classes for the reasons 
which we placed before you at the interview. Since then we have had 
consultations with many of the Depressed Classes’ representatives in the 
various Provincial and Central Legislatures and all of them have unani- 
mously endorsed the view we placed before you regarding the proposals. 

We are all of us absolutely convinced that the proposals are calculated to 
do the greatest harm to the Depressed Classes and are sure to place them 
under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule. Any such result which takes 
us back to the black days of the ancient past will never be tolerated by us, 
and we are all determined to resist any such catastrophe befalling our 
people with all the means at our command. 

We request you to convey to His Majesty’s Government our deepest 
anxiety regarding the future of the Depressed Classes and to impress upon 
them that we must look upon it as breach of faith if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should decide to force upon the Depressed Classes a Constitution to 
which they have not given their free and voluntary consent and which does 
not contain within itself all the provisions that are necessary for safeguard- 
ing their interests. 

In the end we want to thank you for assuring us that you called us in 
our representative capacity and that His Majesty’s Government did not 
regard the Depressed Classes as a minor party—points upon which some 
doubt had arisen in our mind and about which we asked you for a correct 
definition of our position. 
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The Sikh All-Parties Committee: Letter to Sir Stafford Cripps 
Dated March 31, 1942, with Note Appended 


Dear Sir STarrorp Cripps, 


May we begin by stating that after giving careful consideration to the 
proposals which have now been published from the point of view of (1) 
India’s integrity and (2) the Sikh position, we find them unacceptable 
because; (1) instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity of 
India specific provision has been made for separation of Provinces and 


constitution of Pakistan and (2) the cause of the Sikh community has been | 


lamentably betrayed. 
Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 


every battlefield of the Empire and this is our reward, that our position in | 


the Punjab, which England promised to hold in trust and in which we 
occupied a predominant position, has been finally liquidated. 

Why should a Province that fails to secure a three-fifths majority of its 
Legislature, in which a religious community enjoys statutory majority, be 
allowed to hold a plebiscite and be given the benefit of a bare majority? In 
fairness this right should have been conceded to communities who are in 
permanent minority in the Legislature. 

Further, why should not the population of any area opposed to separa- 
tion be given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous 
unit? 

We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended up to the banks of 
the Jhelum excluding Jhang and Multan Districts, and that the Trans- 
Jhelum area was added by the conquest of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and 
retained by the British for administrative convenience. It would be alto- 
gether unjust to allow the extraneous Trans-Jhelum population, which 
only accidentally came into the Province, to dominate the future of the 
Punjab proper. 

We give below the figures which abundantly prove our contention. 


From the boundary of Delhi to the banks of the Ravi River the population | 


is divided as follows: Moslems forty-five lakhs five thousand, Sikhs and 
other non-Moslems seventy-six lakhs forty-six thousand. 


From the Delhi boundary to the banks of the Jhelum River excluding 


Multan and Jhang districts: Moslems eighty-two lakhs eighty-eight 
thousand, Sikhs and other non-Moslems ninety-three lakhs forty-eight 
thousand. 

To this may be added the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Kapurthala, and Faridkot, which is about twenty-six lakhs. 
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Of this the Moslems constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the 
ratio of Moslem population still further. 

We do not wish to labor the point any more. We have lost all hope of 
receiving any consideration. We shall resist however by all possible means 
separation of the Punjab from All-India Union. We shall never permit our 
Motherland to be at the mercy of those who disown it. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) BaLpev Stncu, President, Sikh All-Parties Committee. 
Tara SINGH. 
JoGENDRA SINGH. 
Ujyav SINGH. 
Monan Srincu (ex-Adviser to the Secretary of State for India). 


We append herewith a note which gives some particulars of the position 
of our Community in the Punjab. 


NOTE 


On behalf of the Sikhs we wish to place the claims of the Sikh com- 
munity in the proposed scheme of His Majesty’s Government for the 
governance of India. We begin by giving a historical background of our 
case. 

The Sikhs are an important and distinct community mainly concentrated 
in the Punjab of which they were the Rulers until 1849. Sikhism recognizes 
no caste and strictly enjoins upon those who profess it to treat all human 
beings as equal. 

Sikhs play an important réle in the economic and civic life of the country 
and a leading part in its defense. In the British Punjab with their three and 
three-quarter million population (13.5 per cent of the whole) the Sikhs 
pay 25 per cent of the land revenue and 4o per cent of the land revenue 
and water rates combined, the main source of the Provincial Exchequer. 
They maintain at their own expense over four hundred schools and four 
colleges open to all communities and classes without distinction. The 
percentage of literacy among the Sikhs is higher than in any other com- 
munity in the Punjab. They have got a large number of Sikh shrines with 
big landed estates attached to them which are the centers of Sikh culture 
and tradition. 

The authors of the Montford Report recognized the importance of the 
Sikhs and “the difficulty of denying to the Sikhs in the Punjab a concession 
which is granted to Mohammedans.” 
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The Simon Commission states: “Sikhism remained a pacific cult until 
the political tyranny of the Mussulmans and the social tyranny of the 
Hindus converted it into a military creed. It is a striking circumstance 
that this small community contributed no less than 80,000 men” (actually 
89,000 combatant recruits in addition to 32,500 already serving when the 
war broke out) “‘to serve in the Great War, a larger portion than any other 
community in India.” 

With a population of over six million in India the share of Sikhs in the 
defense forces of the country has always been out of all proportion to their 
population. The Sikhs are perhaps the only community which is making an 
organized war effort by the establishment of the “Khalsa Defense of India 
League” to maintain its glorious traditions in the Army. We do realize 
that with our past traditions and the excellent fighting material that can be 
found in the Sikh districts, we should have done still better in mobilizing 
our man power, but we are constrained to remark that nothing has been 
done by Government to rouse the enthusiasm of the Sikh community in 
the way of recognition of its status in the sphere of the Central Govern. 
ment or of providing effective safeguards for it in the Punjab, to which it 
was entitled on account of its unrivalled position, historical, political, and 
economic. : 

The Sikhs were deeply disappointed at the differential treatment meted 
out to them under the so-called “communal award” of 1932. In spite of 
their unique position in the Punjab they were not given the same weightage 
in the Legislature as the Moslem minorities were given in other Provinces. 
By way of illustration it may be stated that Moslems with 14.8 per cent 
population in the United Provinces were given 30 per cent seats in the 
Provincial Assembly as against 18.8 per cent seats to the Sikhs in the 
Punjab with their 13.5 per cent population. Their influence in the ad- 
ministration and political life of the Punjab was further weakened in the 
formation of the Provincial Cabinet. Whereas in the days of dyarchy out 
of three Punjabees appointed as Ministers and Members of the Governor's 
Council there was one Sikh from 1921 to 1926 and one Sikh out of four 
Punjabees from 1926 to 1937, since the advent of the Provincial autonomy 
there has been only one Sikh out of a total of six Ministers. It will thus be 
observed that in the sphere of the supreme Executive of the Province, the 
representation of the Sikhs was reduced from 33 per cent in 1921 to 25 
per cent in 1926 and to 16 per cent in 1937. 

This progressive deterioration of the share of Sikhs in the Punjab 
Cabinet is strongly resented by the community as it kas led to encroach 
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ment of their religious and cultural rights and the waning of their influence 
on the political and economic life of the country. 

We submit that under the existing constitution the strength of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab Cabinet should be maintained normally at 33 per cent and 
in no case below 25 per cent so that there may always be at least two Sikh 
Ministers in the Cabinet. We also feel that so long as communal electorates 
continue to be the method of representation in the Legislature, Cabinet 
should be formed on a coalition basis in the true sense of the word. We may 
here point out that when ministries were functioning in all Provinces, in the 
United Provinces where the percentage of the Moslem population is nearly 
the same as that of Sikhs in the Punjab, there were two Moslem Ministers 
in a Cabinet of six. 

In the sphere of the Central Government, the Sikh Community in spite 
of its important stake in the country, its sacred shrines scattered all over 
India, and the valuable sérvices that the Sikh soldiers and technicians are 
rendering, has been unjustly treated. The Sikhs have suffered a great dis- 
illusionment by the deliberate neglect of their claims and omission of any 
reference to the Sikh minority by British statesmen and the Viceroy of 
India in their statements made from time to time during the last ten years 
on the Indian question. It seems as if in their opinion, Moslems alone or 
the depressed classes sometimes, constitute the important minorities of 
India. 

Although for seventeen years a Punjabee has been appointed on the 
Viceroy’s Council, no Sikh has ever been considered for such an appoint- 
ment. Even at the time of the last expansion of the Executive Council, the 
claims of the Sikhs were entirely ignored. 

In this connection we should like to invite attention to the decisions of 
the Allahabad Unity Conference which were arrived at between Hindus, 
Moslems, and Sikhs in November, 1932. Resolution number four regard- 
ing Cabinets read as follows: 1. “In the formation of the cabinet of the 
Central Government, so far as possible, members belonging to the Mos- 
lem, Sikh and other minority communities of considerable numbers forming 
the Indian Nation shall be included by convention.” 2. “Further during 
the first ten years in the formation of the Central Government, a seat shall 
be offered to a member of the Sikh community.” 

Resolution No. 7 reads as under: II. “It is agreed that in the Central 
Legislature out of the total elected seats allotted to British India 33 per 
cent shall be reserved for Moslems, 434 per cent or 14 seats out of 300, 
for Sikhs.”’ 
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It will thus be observed that leading Indians of different communities 
recognized the importance of the Sikh minority and agreed to accom. 
modate it in the Central Cabinet, and also to give it nearly § per cent 
representation in the Central Legislature. 

We favor immediate transfer of power to Indian hands, entrusting al] 
portfolios including defense to Indians with experience of public life. 

We feel that in this way alone, the moral and material resources of India 
can be tapped to the fullest extent and Indians can participate in the war 
with full vigor and enthusiasm. 

The Sikhs stand for national unity and the integrity of India. They 
would like the Provinces to enjoy as wide a measure of autonomy as may 
be compatible with good government in the country as a whole but they 
also feel that any weakness at the center will expose India to internal and 
external dangers. 

They are strongly opposed to the vivisection of India into two or three 
rival dominions or sovereign States as is contemplated in the British pro- 
posals. They feel that such a step would lead to a state of perpetual strife 
and civil war in the country. 

If the object is to give self-determination to the Provinces in the matter | 
of accession to the “Union of India,” the right to stand out and break the | 
unity of India should not be exercised by a bare majority but by at least | 
65 per cent of Indian members present at the meeting of the provincial | 
assembly when the resolution is considered. A plebiscite on the issue of | 
secession is certain to lead to intercommunal riots of a most serious | 
character and magnitude and should in no case be resorted to. 

We are constrained to remark that the proposed scheme does not make 
any provisions for safeguarding the interests of the Sikh minority. The 
decisions of the constitution-making body are to be by a bare majority and 
no provision is made for recourse to arbitration by the aggrieved party as 
was even assured by Mahatma Gandhi in his statement on the Congress 
scheme of Constituent Assembly. 

The Treaty which is proposed to be negotiated between the constitution- 
making body and His Majesty’s Government for protecting the religious 
and racial minorities in accordance with undertakings given by the British 
Government, will have no sanction behind it. Besides, we are not sure how 
political rights which relate mainly to a share in the Legislature and the 
administration of the country will be incorporated in the Treaty. The 
Treaty might cover the cultural religious and linguistic rights of minorities | 
as such Treaties in European countries after the last Great War did. But | 
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the undertakings given to the Sikhs by His Majesty’s Government from 
time to time relate to the position and status of the Sikhs in the governance 
of the country and not merely regarding the exercise of their religious or 


cultural rights. 
The Sikhs therefore feel that they cannot attain their rightful position or 


| effectively protect their interests unless the Punjab is redistributed into 


two Provinces with the river Ravi roughly forming the boundary between 
them. 

We might invite attention to the All-India Moslem League Resolution 
of the Lahore session held in March, 1940, which is popularly known as 
the Pakistan Resolution, “that no Constitution would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Moslems unless it is designed on the following 
basic principle, viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted with such territorial readjust- 
ments as may be necessary that the areas in which the Moslems are numerically 
in a majority, as in the northwestern and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent States in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign.” 

A careful reading of the Resolution discloses the fact that the Moslem 
League itself visualized the readjustments of areas and the inclusion in 
their separate State of only those areas in which the Moslems were in a 
majority. 

The population of the Punjab is so distributed that the two western 
divisions of Rawalpindi and Multan are predominantly Moslems and the 
two eastern divisions of Ambala and Jullundur area predominantly non- 
Moslems. The three central districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Lahore 
have a balanced population. The separate figures of population for each 
district of the Punjab are attached* as appendix to this statement. If a new 
Province of a contiguous area of the two divisions of Ambala and Jullundur 
plus the three districts of Lahore, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar is carved out, 
it will have a total population of 12,151,000 (according to 1931 census) 
with non-Moslems forming 63 per cent and Moslems 37 of the population. 
The other Province to the west of the river Ravi comprising the Multan 
and Rawalpindi divisions plus the three districts Sheikhupura, Sialkot, and 
Gujranwala will have a total population of 11,429,000, with Moslems 
forming 77.3 per cent and non-Moslems 22.7 per cent of the population. 

The Sikhs do not want to dominate but they would certainly not submit 
to the domination of a community which is bent upon breaking the unity of 


* Not printed. 
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India and imposing their personal laws and culture on the other sections of 
the population. 

We submit that in any interim arrangement or in the permanent scheme 
the following safeguards should be provided either in the Treaty which 
might be enforceable or in the Constitution itself: 


No. 1. By delimiting the present Provincial boundaries of the Punjab, 
a new Province comprising of Ambala and Jullundur divisions with the 
three districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Lahore be constituted. 

No, 2. The Sikh minority in the Provinces be given the same weightage 
and measure of protection as the Moslem minority. 

No. 3.So long as communal electorates exist, Provincial Cabinets 
should be formed on a coalition basis. 

No. 4. The Sikhs should be given 5 per cent representation in the Cen- 
tral Legislature. 

No. 5. A Sikh should always be given a seat in the Cabinet of the 
Central Government. 

No. 6. A Defense Advisory Committee should be set up for advising 
the Indian Defense Minister and a Sikh should be given a seat on that 
Committee. 

No. 7. The position of the Sikhs in the Defense Forces of India should 
be maintained in keeping with their past traditions and strength in those 
forces. 


No. 8. The share of the Sikhs should be fixed in Provincial and All-India | 


Services on the lines it has already been provided or may be provided for 
the Moslems. 


No. g. Religious laws of Sikhs enacted may only be amended by the | 


votes of majority of the Sikh members in the Legislature. 

No. 10. No restrictions should be imposed by the State in the exercise 
of the religious rights of the Sikhs in the matter of eatables and religious 
performances. 

No. 11. The State should provide for the teaching of Punjabi in Gur- 
mukhi script where a certain fixed number of scholars is forthcoming. 


(Signed) BaLpev Sincu, President. 
Memorandum by Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
Published on April 5, 1942 


We observe from the Draft Declaration that excepting clause (e) there is 
very little in the Declaration about the changes to be introduced in the 
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constitution of the Government of India during the period of the war. It 
may be that instructions have been or may be issued to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to bring about the necessary changes in the composition and the 
constitution of the executive government. 

If any such instructions have been issued we are not aware of them but 
we must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to 
the transfer of real power in the Central Government at the present 
moment and it is for this reason that we emphasize the necessity of the 
complete nonofficialization of Government without the reservation of 
any portfolio during the interim period. 

We have considered the terms of clause (e) as originally given to us 
and as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Cripps. In the amended 
clause we find it stated that while His Majesty’s Government must in- 
evitably bear the responsibility for and retain the control and direction of 
the defense of India as a part of their world war effort the task of organiz- 
ing to the full the military, moral, and material resources must be the 
responsibility of the Government of India with the cooperation of the 
peoples of India. We have carefully considered the terms of this amended 
clause particularly in the light of the speech of Sir Stafford Cripps at the 
press conference, a summary of which appeared in the press on March 
30, 1942. It is stated therein that Sir Stafford Cripps was emphatic that 
handing over political control and direction of defense in the midst of the 
war to the Indian Government would be fatal, and, further, that if Indian 
leaders insisted on absolute control over defense before accepting the 
scheme then the scheme would fall through. 

We realize that the transfer of absolute control over defense at the 
present juncture, when it is necessary that there should be unity of direc- 
tion and control of military policy, would not be in the best interests of 
England and India. But we fail to see how this end will fail to be achieved 
by the appointment of an Indian Defense Member who, we presume, will 
be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be only too 
willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest cooperation with 
the War Cabinet. 

While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in 
matters of Defense we think, in common with most of our countrymen, 
that the appointment of an Indian member in charge of Defense working 
in close association and cooperation with the War Cabinet and willing to 
accept expert advice will be taken at this stage as an unmistakable token of 
the reality of the transfer of such power and as a symbol of the confidence 
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of His Majesty’s Government in the people of this country. We have no army 
doubt that the object of His Majesty’s Government is that the people of | We 1 
this country should feel that this is their own war, but we feel that the appr 
requisite sense of responsibility for the defense of the country can best be | tion c 
stimulated by an appeal to their sense of pride and self-esteem, and by the 
two countries, England and India, completely identifying themselves with | era o! 
each other in the common cause of defending this country. We strongly | and h 
hold that it would be a mistake to ignore the strength of the sentimentof | only : 
the people on this subject. of thi: 
We desire to state unequivocally that we are strongly in favor of the | honor 
Indian people rendering every possible help in the successful prosecution On 
of the war. At the same time we feel equally clearly that, in order | Indian 
achieve that end, it is necessary that during the period of the war thete | _|aratic 
should be an Indian Defense Member of the Council of the Governor. | jt is in 
General. We are fully aware of the arguments to the contrary, and we do sphere 
not wish to overlook or minimize them, but we feel that the arguments in| 9 as t 
favor of the adoption of this step are overwhelming. and co 
The adoption of an Indian Defense Member will have a great effect on The 
Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence and ma} the pro 
terially help in altering the present mentality of the people, which in our} Provins 
opinion is not adequately zealous in the successful prosecution of the war.| tion an 
We do not in the slightest degree desire that there should be any conflict} from 
between his powers and those of the Commander-in-Chief in technical provisic 
matters or in decisions about the movements or disposition of the troops | lished. | 
or similar other matters. We think that the presence of such a Member! arival c 
will, far from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it, and | may har 
the political effects of this step will be very wholesome. | along s 
Besides, there are in our opinion large and inexhaustible resources of | | adminis 
man power remaining untapped in the youth of the country, which canbe | union, h 
mobilized by methods which a Defense Member drawn from the people | tion, wi 
can alone effectively employ. | integrity 
His approach to this storehouse of strength will be by methods vital In the 
different from those which the British official mind has hitherto employed | find any 
with such little effect. The successful way in which the people of China| ina Prox 
Russia, and even the smalt Philippine Islands, have resisted the over-| will or v 
whelming forces of Japanese aggression contrasted with the debacle it} in a matt 
Malaya, Singapore, and Rangoon, graphically illustrates the difference} not be a 
between a struggle carried on by the people of a country under the direc-} question 
tion of their own leaders and another pursued with the aid of a professional} Lower E 
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army guided and directed by officers who are drawn from a different race. 
We venture to suggest that at this critical time, when the danger is daily 
approaching, the old world ideas of keeping Indians in the perpetual posi- 
tion of unarmed helplessness, and also the feelings of distrust and suspicion 
which have led to this policy, should be forthwith abandoned and a new 
era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort by England 
and India on terms of mutual reliance, association, and truthfulness. It is 
only such an association that would be productive of the maximum effort 
of this country, resulting eventually in a victory based on the self-esteem, 
honor, and willing sacrifice of a proud people. 

On all these grounds we desire strongly to press the inclusion of an 
Indian Defense Member in the Executive Council, as otherwise the Dec- 
laration, whatever its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the object 
it is intended to serve. It should not in our opinion be difficult to define the 
spheres of activity of the Defense Member and of the Commander-in-Chief 
so as to avoid conflict, nor should it be difficult to secure close cooperation 
and coordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to clause (c) of 
the proposed Declaration. While we recognize the justice of allowing any 
Province of British India the liberty of remaining out of the new constitu- 
tion and of retaining its present constitutional position, we are not free 
from considerable doubt and anxiety about the wisdom of the further 
provision which makes it possible for another Federal Union being estab- 
lished. Such a Federal Union may in certain conceivable circumstances be 
arival or hostile union. But apart from this we cannot favor any step which 
may have the effect of breaking up the integrity of the country fostered by 
a long succession of Hindu and Moslem Emperors and a galaxy of British 
administrators. We are convinced that the creation of more than one 
union, howsoever consistent in theory with the principle of self-determina- 
tion, will be disastrous to the lasting interests of the country and to its 
integrity and security. 

In the Draft Declaration which has been handed over to us we do not 
find any indication of the precise majority of votes which will be required 
ina Provincial Legislature to carry a resolution as to whether the Province 
will or will not adhere to the Union. We are however of the opinion that 
in a matter of this momentous character the method of bare majority can- 
not be adopted, and that the majority required for any decision on this 
question should not be less than 65 per cent of the Indian Members of the 
Lower House at which the resolution is passed. We do not think that a 
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decision in which the Indian population is primarily interested should be 
allowed to be influenced by the votes of European Members, to whom the 
question of remaining in one Federation or another cannot be of the same 
importance as it is to the Indian Members. 

We are also strongly of the opinion that once this principle of a pre. 
scribed majority of votes in a Legislature is accepted, it would not only be 
superfluous but might easily lead to grave social disorder if resort were to 
be had to the further device of a plebiscite of the adult population of the 
Province. We feel that in the existing circumstances of the country sucha 
plebiscite, howsoever democratic in theory, is bound to lead to serious 
consequences gravely disturbing peace and tranquillity, not only in the 
Province concerned but in other areas to which the contagion may easily 
spread, leading to violent communal or religious conflicts. For these 
reasons we cannot conceal our grave concern as to the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of provisions making it possible for some Provinces to combine 
into a separate Union. 

We attach importance to the possibility of the leaders of Indian opinion 
in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 
cessation of hostilities, an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 
interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their representation in the 
Legislature, (b) in the Government to be established, and (c) reservation 
to them of the fullest liberty in matters of conscience, religion, and culture. 
If the contending parties begin to work together in a common cause during | 
the interim period they will, we hope, learn to appreciate one another's 
point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confidence may be generated 
conducive to a final settlement which will secure the position of the minori- 
ties in the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well- | 
established integrity of the country. 

If however all attempts during the intervening period to secure one 
Federal Union unhappily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the Pror- | 
inces to have a separate Union are indicated through their Legislatures , 
and the evils pointed out above of having a separate Union are prevented | 
or mitigated, we have no objection to the experiment suggested in the | 
Draft Declaration being made, subject of course to what we have stated 
above. | 

Lastly we desire to call attention to the necessity of the restoration a} 
the Provinces of a popular form of Government. There is no reference to} 
this question in the Draft Declaration probably because it is intended 
leave it for decision by the new Government which is to be established at 
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the Center. We consider however that the rule which at present prevails 
in so many Provinces under Section 93 of the Government of India Act 
should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 
once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Pro- 
vincial Governments it should be necessary to establish coalition Govern- 
ments we would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

On all other points arising out of the Draft Declaration of Sir Stafford 
Cripps we do not wish to say anything more than that we are in general 
agreement with the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government. 
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SPEECH OF PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL! 
BROADCAST FROM ENGLAND, MAY 10, 1942 


I have now served for two years, exactly to a day, as the King’s First 
Minister. Therefore, I thought it would be a good thing if I had a talk tp 
you on the broadcast to look back a little on what we have come through 
to consider how we stand now and to peer cautiously, but at the same time 
resolutely, into the future. 

The tremendous period through which we have passed has certainly 
been full of anxieties and exertions. It has been marked by many mis- 
fortunes and disappointments. 

This time two years ago the Germans were beating down Holland and 
Belgium by unprovoked, brutal, merciless invasion. And very soon there 
came upon us the total defeat of France and the fatal surrender at Bordeaux, 

Mussolini, the Italian miscalculator, thought he saw his chance of a 
cheap and easy triumph and rich plunder for no fighting. He struck at the | 
back of a dying France and at what he believed was a doomed Britain. 

We were left alone; our quarter of a million Dunkerque troops saved, 
wholly disarmed, ourselves as yet unarmed to face the might of victorious 
Germany, to face also the carefully saved up strength of an Italy which 
then still ranked as a first-class power. 

Here, at home in this island, invasion was near. The Mediterranean 
was closed to us. The long route around the Cape, where General Smuts 
stands on guard, alone was open. Our small, ill-equipped forces in Egypt 
and the Sudan seemed to await destruction. All the world, even our best 
friends, thought that our end had come. 

Accordingly, we prepared ourselves to conquer or to perish. We were | 
united in that solemn majestic hour. We were all equally resolved at least | 
to go down fighting. We cast calculation to the winds. No wavering voice | 
was heard. We hurled defiance at our foes. We faced our duty and, by the | 
mercy of God, we were preserved. 

It fell to me in those days to express the sentiments and resolves of the 
British nation in that supreme crisis of its life. That was for me an honor | 
far beyond any dreams or ambitions I had ever nursed, and it is one that 
cannot be taken away. 

For a whole year after the fall of France-we stood alone, keeping the 
flag of freedom flying and the hopes of the world alive. We conquered the 


1 Text as recorded by The New York Times; reprinted, by permission, from 
The Times, May 11, 1942. 
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Li [talian Empire. We destroyed or captured almost all Mussolini’s African 
Army. We liberated Abyssinia. We have so far successfully protected 
' Palestine, Syria, Persia, and Iraq from German designs. 
First We have suffered grievous reverses in going to the aid of the heroic 
alk to | Greeks. We bore unflinching many a heavy blow abroad and still more in 
rough | our cities here at home. And all this time, cheered and helped by President 
: time Roosevelt and the United States, we stood alone, neither faltering nor 
| flagging. af 
rainly | | Where are we now? Can anyone doubt that if we are worthy of it, as oe 
-mis- | we shall be, we have in our hands our own future? As in the last war, so in f 
| this, we are moving through many reverses and defeats to complete and 
dand | final victory. We have only to endure and to persevere to conquer. 
there} | Now we are no longer unarmed. We are well armed. Now we are not 
eaux. | alone. We have mighty allies, bound irrevocably by solemn faith and 
of a} common interests to stand with us in the ranks of the United Nations. 
atthe | There can only be one end. When it will come or how it will come I 
\. | cannot tell. But, when we survey the overwhelming resources which are 
aved, | at our disposal, once they are fully marshaled and developed, as they can 
rious | be, as they will be, we may stride forward into the unknown with growing 
which | confidence. 

During the time that we were all alone we were steadily growing 
anean | stronger. He would have been a bold man, however, who in those days 
Smuts | would have put down in black and white exactly how we were going to 
Egypt | win. But, as has happened before in our island history, by remaining stead- 
r best | fast and unyielding, stubborn, if you will, against a Continental tyrant, we 

reached the moment when that tyrant made a fatal blunder. 

were Dictators, as well as democracies and parliamentary governments, 
‘least | make mistakes sometimes. Indeed, when the whole story is told I believe 
voict | it will be found that the dictators, with all their preparations and prolonged 
vy the | scheming, have made greater mistakes than the democracies they have 

| assailed. 
of the Even Hitler makes mistakes sometimes. In June last, without the 
honor | slightest provocation and in breach of a pact of nonaggression, he invaded 
e that | the lands of the Russian peoples. 

| Ar that time he had the strongest army in the world, trained in war, 
g the | flushed with incredible, unbroken success, and equipped with limitless 
ed the} munitions and the most modern weapons. He had also secured for himself 
the advantages of surprise and treachery. 

Thus he drove the youth and manhood of the German nation forward 
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into Russia. The Russians, under their warrior chief, Stalin, sustained 
losses which no other country or government has ever borne in so short 
time and lived. But they, like us, were resolved never to give in. 

They poured out their blood upon their native soil and they kept their 
faces to the foe from the very first day to the end of the year and on 
through the night they fought with unflinching valor. And, from the y 
first day when they were attacked, when no one could tell how things 
would go, we made a brotherhood with them and a solemn contract to 
destroy Nazidom and all its works. 

Then Hitler made his second grand blunder. He forgot about the winter, 
There is a winter, you know, in Russia. For a good many months the 
temperature is apt to fall very low. There is snow; there is frost and all 
that. 

Hitler forgot about this Russian winter. He must have been very loosely 
educated. We all heard about it at school, but he forgot it. I have never 
made such a bad mistake as that. 

So winter came and fell upon his ill-clad armies, and with the winter 
came the valiant Russian counterattacks. No one can say with certainty 
how many millions of Germans have already perished in Russia and its 
snows. 

Certainly more have perished than were killed in the whole four-and-z- 
quarter years of the last war. That is probably an understatement. 

So besotted is this man in his lust for blood and conquest, so blasting is 
the power he wields over the lives of Germans, that he even blurted out 
the other day that his armies would be better clothed and his locomotives 


better prepared for their second winter in Russia than they were for their 


first. 


into German hearts as cold as the icy winds of Russia. 

What will be the sufferings of the German manhood in this new blood 
bath? What is there in front of Hitler now? Certain it is that the Russian 
armies are stronger than they were last year, that they have learned by 


There was an admission about the length of the war that struck a chill 


hard experience to fight the Germans in the field, that they are well | 


equipped and that they are constantly encouraged and unquenched. That 
is what is in front of Hitler. 

What is he leaving behind him? He leaves behind him a Europe starving 
and in chains, a Europe in which his execution squads are busy in a dozen 
countries every day, a Europe which has learned to hate the Nazi name as 
no name has ever been hated in the recorded history of mankind, a Europe 
burning for revolt whenever the opportunity comes. 
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But this is not all he has left behind. We are on his tracks and so is the 
great Republic of the United States. Already the Royal Air Force has set 
about him. The British and presently the American bombing offensive 
against Germany will be one of the principal features in this year’s World 
War. 

Now is the time to use our increasingly superior air strength to strike 
hard and continually at the home front in Germany, from which so much 
evil has leaped out upon the world and which is the foundation of the whole 
enormous German invasion of Russia. 

Now, while the German armies will be bleeding and burning up their 
strength against a two thousand-mile Russian line and when the news of 
casualties by hundreds of thousands is streaming back to the German 
Reich, now is the time to bring home to the German people the wicked- 
ness of their rulers by destroying under their very eyes the factories and 
seaports on which their war effort depends. 

German propaganda has been constantly appealing of late to British 
public opinion to put a stop to these severe forms of warfare, which, 
according to the German views, should be the strict monopoly of the 
Herrenvolk. Herr Hitler himself has not taken at all kindly to this treat- 
ment and he has been good enough to mingle terrible threats with his 
whinings. 

He warns us solemnly that if we go on smashing up the German cities, 
his war factories and his bases he will retaliate against our cathedrals and 
historic monuments, if they are not too far inland. 

We have heard his threats before. Eighteen months ago, in September, 
1940, when he thought he had an overwhelming air force at his command, 
he declared that he would rub out—that was the actual expression, “rub 
out” —our towns and cities. But he certainly had a good try. 

Now the boot is on the other leg. Herr Hitler has even called in question 
the humanity of these grim developments of war. What a pity this con- 
version did not take place in his heart before he bombed Warsaw, or 
massacred twenty thousand Dutch folk in defenseless Rotterdam, or 
reaped his cruel vengeance upon the open city of Belgrade. 

In those days he used to boast that for every ton of bombs we dropped on 
Germany he would drop ten times, or even a hundred times, as many on 
Britain. Those were his words and that his belief. Indeed, for a time we had 
to suffer very severely from his vastly superior strength and utter ruth- 
lessness. 

But now it is the other way round. We are in a position to carry into 
Germany many times the tonnage of high explosives which he can send 
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here. And this proportion will increase all the summer, all the autumn, al] 
the winter, all the spring, and all the summer, and so on till the end. 

The accuracy of our bombing has nearly doubled, and with continued 
practice I expect it will improve still more. Moreover, at the same time, 
our methods of dealing with his raiders over here have more than repaid 
the immense care and science bestowed upon them and the very large scale 
upon which they are applied. 

During the month of April we have destroyed one tenth of all the raiding 
aircraft which have assailed our islands. Whereas, acting on a scale several 
times as big, the losses which we have suffered have been proportionately 
far smaller. We have waited long for this turning of the tables and have 
taken whatever came to us meanwhile. 

You will remember how the German propaganda films, seeking to 
terrorize neutral countries and glorying in devastating violence, were 
wont to show rows of great German bombers being loaded up with bombs, 
then flying in the air in battle array, then casting down showers of bombs 
upon the defenseless towns and villages below, choking them in smoke 
and flame. 

All this was represented from the beginning of the war to neutral coun- 
tries as the German way of making war. All this was intended to make the 
world believe that resistance to the German will was impossible and that 
subjugation and slavery was the safest and the easiest road. 

Those days are gone. Though the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small. And for my part I hail it as an example of 
sublime and poetic justice that those who have loosed these horrors upon 
mankind shall now in their own homes and persons feel the a 
strokes of retributive justice. 

We have a long list of German cities in which the vital industries of te | 
German war machine are established. In all these it will be our stern duty | 
to deal with as we have already dealt with Luebeck, with Rostock, and | 
half a dozen important bases. 

The civil population of Germany have, however, an easy way to escape | 
from these severities. All they have to do is to leave the cities where munt- 
tion work is being carried on, abandon their work and go out into the fields 
and watch their home fires burning from a distance. 

In this way they may find time for meditation and repentance. There 
they may remember the millions of Russian women and children they have 
driven out to perish in the snows and the mass executions of peasantry and 
prisoners of war which in varying scale they are inflicting upon so many 
of the ancient and famous peoples of Europe. 
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There they may remember that it is the villainous Hitlerite régime 
which is responsible for dragging Germany through misery and slaughter 
to ultimate ruin and that the tyrant’s overthrow is the first step to world 
liberation. 

We now wait in what is a stormy lull, but still a lull before the hurricane 
bursts again in full fury on the Russian front. We cannot tell when it will 
begin. We have not so far seen any evidences of those great concentrations 
of German masses which usually precede their large-scale offensives. They 
may have been successfully concealed or may not yet have been launched 
eastward. But it is now the tenth of May and the days are passing. 

We send our salutations to the Russian armies and we hope that the 
thousands of tanks and airplanes which have been carried to their aid from 
Britain and America will be a useful contribution to their own magnifi- 
cently developed and reorganized munitions resources. 

There is, however, one serious matter which I must mention to you. 
The Soviet Government have expressed to us the view that the Germans 
in the desperation of their assault may make use of poison gas against the 
armies and people of Russia. We are, ourselves, firmly resolved not to use 
this odious weapon unless it is used first by the Germans. Knowing our 
Hun, however, we have not neglected to make preparations on a formi- 
dable scale. 

I wish now to make it plain that we shall treat the unprovoked use of 
poison gas against our Russian ally exactly as if it were used against our- 
selves and if we are satisfied that this new outrage has been committed by 
Hitler we will use our great and growing air superiority in the West to 
carry gas warfare on the largest possible scale far and wide against military 
objectives in Germany. 

It is thus for Hitler to choose whether he wishes to add this additional 
horror to aerial warfare. 

We have for some time past been bringing our defensive and precaution- 
ary arrangements up to date and I now give public warning so that there 
may be no carelessness or negiect. Of one thing I am sure: that the British 
people who have entered into the full comradeship of war with our Russian 
ally will not shrink from any sacrifice or trial which that comradeship may 
require. 

Meanwhile, our deliveries of tanks, aircraft, and munitions to Russia 
from Britain and from the United States continue upon the full scale. We 
have the duty of escorting the northern convoys to their destination. 

Our sailors and merchant seamen face the fearful storms of the Arctic 
Circle, the lurking U-boats and shore-based aircraft, as well as attacks by 
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German destroyers and surface craft, with their customary steadfastnes 
and faithful courage. 

So far, though not without some loss both to the supply ships and their 
escorts, every convoy has successfully fought its way through and we 
intend to persevere and fight it out on this northern route to the utmost of 
our strength. 

Is there anything else we can do to take the weight off Russia? We are 
urged from many quarters to invade the Continent of Europe and so form 
a second front. Naturally I shall not disclose what our intentions are. But 
there is one thing I will say. 1 welcome the militant, aggressive spirit of 
the British nation, so strongly shared across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Is it not far better that in the thirty-second month of this hard war we 
should find this general desire to come to the closest grips with the enemy 
than that there should be any signs of war weariness? 

Is it not far better that demonstrations of thousands of people should 
gather in Trafalgar Square demanding the most vehement and audacious 
attacks than that there should be the weepings and wailings and peace 
agitations which in other lands and other wars have often hampered the 
action and vigor of government? 

It is encouraging and inspiring to feel the strong heartbeats of a free 
nation surging forward, stern and undaunted in a righteous cause. We must 
not fail them either in daring or in wisdom. 

Two islands have been in our minds. One is very large; the other, very 
small—Madagascar and Malta. We have found it necessary to take pre- 
cautions to prevent Madagascar falling into enemy hands by some dis- 
honorable drifting or connivance by Vichy, like that which injured us so 
much in Indo-China. 

It is three months since the decision was taken and more than two | 
months since the expedition left these shores. Its first task was to secute | 
the splendid harbor of Diego Suarez, in the northern part of Madagascar, | 
which if it had fallen into Japanese hands might have paralyzed all out | 
communications with India and the Middle East. | 

While the troops were on the sea I must tell you I felt a shiver every | 
time I saw the word Madagascar in the newspapers. All these articles, 
with diagrams and measured maps, showing how very important it was for 
us to take Madagascar and forestall the Japanese and be there—“first for 
once,”’ as they said—filled me with apprehension. 

There was no question of leakage or breach of confidence but, as they 
say, “great minds think alike.” But shrewd surmise may be as dangerous 
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as leakage and it was with considerable relief that I learned that the difh- 
culties of our soldiers and their Josses had not been aggravated and that the 
operation had been swiftly and effectually carried out. 

We hold this island in trust. We hold it in trust for that gallant France 
which we have known and marched with and whose restoration to her 
place among the great powers of the world is indispensable to the future of 
Europe. Madagascar rests under the safeguard of the United Nations. 

Vichy, in the grip of the Germans, has been made to bluster and protest. 
The France that rose at St. Nazaire and will one day rise in indescribable 
fury against the Nazis understands what we have done and gives us its 
trust. The smaller island is Malta, a tiny rock of history and romance. 
Today we welcome back to our shores General Dobbie, for nearly two 
years the heroic defender of Malta. The burden which he has borne so 
honorably so long entitles him to release and repose. 

In Lord Gort we have a new impulse. His work at Gibraltar has been 
of the highest order. It was not his fault that our armies did not have their 
chance in France. He is a grand fighter. 

For the moment the terrific air attack on Malta has slackened. It looks 
as if a lot of enemy aircraft had moved eastward. I wonder why. If so, 
another intense air battle for Malta, upon which the enemy have concen- 
trated such an immense preponderance of strength and for which they 
have sacrificed so many of those aircraft which they now have to count 
more carefully every day—another intense air battle will have been defi- 
nitely won. 

But other perils remain and | know of no man in the British Empire to 
whom I would sooner entrust the combating and beating down of those 
perils than Lord Gort. 

If we look back today over the course of the war as it has so far unfolded 
we can see that it seems to divide itself into four very clearly defined 
chapters. The first ended with the overrunning by the Nazis of Western 
Europe and the fall of France. 

The second chapter—Britain alone—ended with Hitler’s attack upon 
Russia. | would call the third chapter, which then began, the Russian glory. 
May it long continue! 

The fourth chapter opened at Pearl Harbor when the military party in 
Japan treacherously attacked the United States and Great Britain in the 
Far East. That is where we are now. 

The aggression of Italy in 1940 had carried the war from Europe to 
Africa. The aggression of Japan has involved all Asia, including uncon- 
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querable China, and in one way or another has drawn in or will draw in 
the whole of the American Continent. Thus the struggle has become 
world-wide and the fate of all States and nations and their future is at 
stake. 

This latest chapter, universal war, confronts us with many difficulties 
and immense complications. But is there any thoughtful, sensible person 
who cannot see how vastly and decisively the awful balances have turned 
to the advantage of the cause of freedom? 

It is true that the Japanese, taking advantage of our preoccupations else- 
where, and the fact that the United States had striven for so long to keep 
the peace, have seized more easily and more quickly than they expected 
their lands of booty and desire in the East Indian Archipelago. 

Henceforward they will find resistance stiffening on all their widely 
spread fronts. They can ill afford losses such as those they have sustained 
in the naval action of the Coral Sea. 

So far we have no detailed accounts, but it is obvious, if only from the 
lies the Japanese have felt compelled to tell about sinking a battleship of 
the Warspite class, that a most vigorous and successful battle has been 
fought by the United States and Australian naval forces. 

The Japanese war lords cannot be indifferent to the losses of aircraft 
inflicted upon them at so many points and particularly off the northem 
coasts of Australia and in their repulse at Colombo and Trincomalee, At 
the start the pent-up, saved-up resources of Japan were bound to prevail in 
the Far Eastern theater, but the strength of the United States, expressed in 
units of modern war power, actual and potential, is alone many times 
greater than the power of Japan, and we also will make our contribution 
to the final defeat and punishment of this ambitious and greedy nation. 

Time will, however, be needed before the true strengths on either side 
of the Eastern war become manifest. l am not prone to make predictions, 
but I have no doubt tonight that British and American sea power will grip 
and hold the Japanese and that overwhelming air power, covering vigorous 
military operations, will lay them low. This would come to pass, of course, 
very much sooner should anything happen to Hitler in Europe. 

Therefore, tonight I give you a message of good cheer. You deserve it 
and the facts endorse it. But be it good cheer or be it bad cheer will make 
no difference to us. We shall drive on to the end and do our duty, win or 
die; God helping us, we can do no other. 
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THE PRICE OF FREE WORLD VICTORY! 


By Henry A. WALLACE 


We, who in a formal or an informal way represent most of the free peoples 
of the world, are met here tonight in the interests of the millions in all the 
nations who have freedom in their souls. To my mind this meeting has just 
one purpose—to let those millions in other countries know that here in the 
United States are one hundred and thirty million men, women, and children 
who are in this war to the finish. Our American people are utterly resolved 
to go on until they can strike the relentless blows that will assure a com- 
plete victory, and with it win a new day for the lovers of freedom, every- 
where on this earth: 

This is a fight between a slave world and a free world. Just as the United 
States in 1862 could not remain half slave and half free, so in 1942 the 
world must make its decision for a complete victory one way or the other. 

As we begin the final stages of this fight to the death between the free 
world and the slave world, it is worth while to refresh our minds about the 
march of freedom for the common man. The idea of freedom—the freedom 
that we in the United States know and love so well—is derived from the 
Bible with its extraordinary emphasis on the dignity of the individual. 
Democracy is the only true political expression of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were the first to preach social 
justice. But that which was sensed by the prophets many centuries before 
Christ was not given complete and powerful political expression until our 
nation was formed as a Federal Union a century and a half ago. Even then, 
the march of the common people had just begun. Most of them did not yet 
know how to read and write. There were no public schools to which all 
children could go. Men and women cannot be really free until they have 
plenty to eat, and time and ability to read and think and talk things over. 
Down the years, the people of the United States have moved steadily 
forward in the practice of democracy. Through universal education, they 
now can read and write and form opinions of their own. They have learned, 
and are stil] learning, the art of production—that is, how to make a living. 
They have learned, and are still learning, the art of self-government. 

If we were to measure freedom by standards of nutrition, education, and 
self-government, we might rank the United States and certain nations of 


1 Address delivered before the Free World Association, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, May 8, 1942. 
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Western Europe very high. But this would not be fair to other nations 
where education has become widespread only in the last twenty years. In 
many nations, a generation ago, nine out of ten of the people could not read 
or write. Russia, for example, was changed from an illiterate to a literate 
nation within one generation and, in the process, Russia’s appreciation of 
freedom was enormously enhanced. In China, the increase during the past 
thirty years in the ability of the people to read and write has been matched 
by their increased interest in real liberty. 

Everywhere, reading and writing are accompanied by industrial prog- 
ress, and industrial progress sooner or later inevitably brings a strong labor 
movement. From a long-time and fundamental point of view, there are no 
backward peoples which are lacking in mechanical sense. Russians, 
Chinese, and the Indians both of India and the Americas all learn to read 
and write and operate machines just as well as your children and my 
children. Everywhere the common people are on the march. Thousands of 
them are learning to read and write, learning to think together, learning to 
use tools. These people are learning to think and work together in labor 
movements, some of which may be extreme or impractical at first, but 
which eventually will settle down to serve effectively the interests of the 
common man. 

When the freedom-loving people march—when the farmers have an 
opportunity to buy land at reasonable prices and to sell the produce of their 
land through their own organizations, when workers have the opportunity 
to form unions and bargain through them collectively, and when the chil- 
dren of all the people have an opportunity to attend schools which teach 
them truths of the real world in which they live—when these opportunities 
are open to everyone, then the world moves straight ahead. 

But in countries where the ability to read and write has been recently 
acquired or where the people have had no long experience in governing 
themselves on the basis of their own thinking, it is easy for demagogues to 
arise and prostitute the mind of the common man to their own base ends. 
Such a demagogue may get financial help from some person of wealth who 
is unaware of what the end result will be. With this backing, the dems 
gogue may dominate the minds of the people, and, from whatever degree 
of freedom they have, lead them backward into slavery. Herr Thyssen, 
the wealthy German steel man, little realized what he was doing when he 
gave Hitler enough money to enable him to play on the minds of the Ger- 
man people. The demagogue is the curse of the modern world, and of all 
the demagogues, the worst are those financed by well-meaning wealthy 
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men who sincerely believe that their wealth is likely to be safer if they can 
hire men with political “‘it”’ to change the sign posts and lure the people 
back into slavery of the most degraded kind. Unfortunately for the 
wealthy men who finance movements of this sort, as well as for the people 
themselves, the successful demagogue is a powerful genie who, when once 
let out of his bottle, refuses to obey anyone’s command. As long as his 
spell holds, he defies God Himself, and Satan is turned loose upon the 
world. 

Through the leaders of the Nazi revolution, Satan now is trying to lead 
the common man of the whole world back into slavery and darkness. For 
the stark truth is that the violence preached by the Nazis is the devil’s own 
religion of darkness. So also is the doctrine that one race or one class is by 
heredity superior and that al] other races or classes are supposed to be 
slaves. The belief in one Satan-inspired Fuehrer, with his Quislings, his 
Lavals, and his Mussolinis—his “gauleiters” in every nation in the world 
—is the last and ultimate darkness. Is there any hell hotter than that of 
being a Quisling, unless it is that of being a Laval or a Mussolini? 

In a twisted sense, there is something almost great in the figure of the 
Supreme Devil operating through a human form, in a Hitler who has the 
daring to spit straight into the eye of God and man. But the Nazi system 
has a heroic position for only one leader. By definition only one person is 
allowed to retain full sovereignty over his own soul. All the rest are 
stooges—they are stooges who have been mentally and politically de- 
graded, and who feel that they can get square with the world only by 
mentally and politically degrading other people. These stooges are really 
psychopathic cases. Satan has turned loose upon us the insane. 

The march of freedom of the past hundred and fifty years has been a 
long-drawn-out people’s revolution. In this Great Revolution of the people, 
there were the American Revolution of 1775, the French Revolution of 
1792, the Latin-American revolutions of the Bolivarian era, the German 
revolution of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1918. Each spoke for 
the common man in terms of blood on the battlefield. Some went to excess. 
But the significant thing is that the people groped their way to the light. 
More of them learned to think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at peace and not at violence, but if the 
rights of the common man are attacked, it unleashes the ferocity of a she- 
bear who has lost a cub. When the Nazi psychologists tell their master 
Hitler that we in the United States may be able to produce hundreds of 
thousands of planes, but that we have no will to fight, they are only fooling 
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themselves and him. The truth is that when the rights of the American 
people are transgressed, as those rights have been transgressed, the Ameri- 
can people will fight with a relentless fury which will drive the ancient 
Teutonic gods back cowering into their caves. The Gotterdammerung has 
come for Odin and his crew. 

The people are on the march toward even fuller freedom than the most 
fortunate peoples of the earth have hitherto enjoyed. No Nazi counter. 
revolution will stop it. The common man will smoke the Hitler stooges 
out into the open in the United States, in Latin America, and in India. He 
will destroy their influence. No Lavals, no Mussolinis will be tolerated in 
a Free World. 

The people in their millennial and revolutionary march toward mani- 
festing here on earth the dignity that is in every human soul, holds as its 
credo the Four Freedoms enunciated by President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress on January 6, 1941. These four freedoms are the very core of 
the revolution for which the United Nations have taken their stand. We 
who live in the United States may think there is nothing very revolutionary 
about freedom of religion, freedom of expression, and freedom from the 
fear of secret police. But when we begin to think about the significance of 
freedom from want for the average man, then we know that the revolution 
of the past hundred and fifty years has not been completed, either here in 
the United States or in any other nation in the world. We know that this 
revolution cannot stop until freedom from want has actually been attained. 

And now, as we move forward toward realizing the Four Freedoms of 
this people’s revolution, I would like to speak about four duties. It is my 
belief that every freedom, every right, every privilege has its price, its 
corresponding duty without which it cannot be enjoyed. The four duties 
of the people’s revolution, as I see them today, are these: 


1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the field of battle. 
3- The duty to fight with all that is in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable, and enduring. 


The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 

We failed in our job after World War 1. We did not know how to go 
about it to build an enduring world-wide peace. We did not have the nerve 
to follow through and prevent Germany from rearming. We did not insist 
that she “learn war no more.” We did not build a peace treaty on the 
fundamental doctrine of the people’s revolution. We did not strive whole 
heartedly to create a world where there could be freedom from want for 
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all the peoples. But by our very errors we learned much, and after this war 
we shall be in position to utilize our knowledge in building a world which 
js economically, politically and, I hope, spiritually sound. 

Modern science, which is a by-product and an essential part of the 
people’s revolution, has made it technologically possible to see that all of 
the people of the world get enough to eat. Half in fun and half seriously, I 
said the other day to Madame Litvinoff: “The object of this war is to make 
sure that everybody in the world has the privilege of drinking a quart of 
milk a day.” She replied: “Yes, even half a pint.”” The peace must mean a 
better standard of living for the common man, not merely in the United 
States and England, but also in India, Russia, China, and Latin America— 
not merely in the United Nations, but also in Germany and Italy and 
Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American Century.” I say that the century on 
which we are entering—the century which will come of this war—can be 
and must be the century of the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s 
opportunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by which the common man 
must live. Everywhere the common man must learn to build his own 
industries with his own hands in a practical fashion. Everywhere the 
common man must learn to increase his productivity so that he and his 
children can eventually pay to the world community all that they have 
received. No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other nations. 
Older nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get started 
on the path to industrialization, but there must be neither military nor 
economic imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth century will not 
work in the people’s century which is now about to begin. India, China, 
and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the people’s century. As 
their masses learn to read and write, and as they become productive 
mechanics, their standard of living will double and treble. Modern science, 
when devoted whole-heartedly to the general welfare, has in it potentiali- 
ties of which we do not yet dream. 

And modern science must be released from German slavery. Interna- 
tional cartels that serve American greed and the German will to power 
must go. Cartels in the peace to come must be subjected to international 
control for the common man, as well as being under adequate control by 
the respective home governments. In this way, we can prevent the Ger- 
mans from again building a war machine while we sleep. With interna- 
tional monopoly pools under control, it will be possible for inventions to 
serve all the people instead of only the few. 
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Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen will again have a 
duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser interest for the greater 
interest of the general welfare. Those who write the peace must think of 
the whole world. There can be no privileged peoples. We ourselves in the 
United States are no more a master race than the Nazis. And we cannot 
perpetuate economic warfare without planting the seeds of military war. 
fare..We must use our power at the peace table to build an economic peace 
that is just, charitable, and enduring. 

If we really believe that we are fighting for a people’s peace, all the rest 
becomes easy. Production, yes—it will be easy to get production without 
either strikes or sabotage; production with the whole-hearted cooperation 
between willing arms and keen brains; enthusiasm, zip, energy geared to 
the tempo of keeping at it everlastingly day after day. Hitler knows as 
well as those of us who sit in on the War Production Board meetings that 
we here in the United States are winning the battle of production. He 
knows that both labor and business in the United States are doing a most 
remarkable job and that his only hope is to crash through to a complete 
victory some time during the next six months. 

And then there is the task of transportation to the line of battle by truck, 
by railroad car, by ship. We shall joyously deny ourselves so that our 
transportation system is improved by at least 30 per cent. 

I need say little about the duty to fight. Some people declare, and Hitler 
believes, that the American people have grown soft in the last generation. 
Hitler agents continually preach in South America that we are cowards, 
unable to use, like the “brave” German soldiers, the weapons of modem 
war. It is true that American youth hates war with a holy hatred. But 
because of that fact and because Hitler and the German people stand as the 
very symbol of war, we shall fight with a tireless enthusiasm until war and 
the possibility of war have been removed from this planet. We shall cleanse 
the plague spot of Europe, which is Hitler’s Germany, and with it the hell- 
hole of Asia—Japan. 

The American people have always had guts and always will have. You 
know the story of Bomber Pilot Dixon and Radioman Gene Aldrich and 
Ordnanceman Tony Pastula—the story which Americans will be telling 
their children for generations to illustrate man’s ability to master any fate. 
These men lived for thirty-four days on the open sea in a rubber life raft, 
eight feet by four feet, with no food but that which they took from the sea 
and the air with one pocket knife and a pistol. And yet they lived it through 
and came at last to the beach of an island they did not know. In spite of 
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their suffering and weakness, they stood like men, with no weapon left to 
rotect themselves, and no shoes on their feet or clothes on their backs, 
and walked in military file because, they said, “If there were Japs, we 
didn’t want to be crawling.” 

The American fighting men, and all] the fighting men of the United 
Nations, will need to summon all their courage during the next few months. 
[am convinced that the summer and fall of 1942 will be a time of supreme 
crisis for us all. Hitler, like the prize-fighter who realizes he is on the verge 
of being knocked out, is gathering all his remaining forces for one last 
desperate blow. There is abject fear in the heart of the madman and a 
growing discontent among his people as he prepares for his last all-out 
offensive. 

We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will cooperate to do the unex- 
pected—perhaps an attack by Japan against Alaska and our Northwest 
coast at a time when German transport planes will be shuttled across from 
Dakar to furnish leadership and stiffening to a German uprising in Latin 
America. In any event, the psychological and sabotage offensive in the 
United States and Latin America will be timed to coincide with, or antici- 
pate by a few weeks, the height of the military offensive. 

We must be especially prepared to stifle the fifth columnists in the 
United States who will try to sabotage not merely our war material 
plants, but even more important, our minds. We must be prepared for the 
worst kind of fifth column work in Latin America, much of it operating 
through the agency of governments with which the United States at 
present is at peace. When I say this, I recognize that the peoples, both of 
Latin America and of the nations supporting the agencies through which 
the fifth columnists work, are overwhelmingly on the side of the democ- 
racies. We must expect the offensive against us on the military, propa- 
ganda, and sabotage fronts, both in the United States and in Latin America, 
to reach its apex some time during the next few months. The convulsive 
efforts of the dying madman will be so great that some of us may be 
deceived into thinking that the situation is bad at a time when it is really 
getting better. But in the case of most of us, the events of the next few 
months, disturbing though they may be, will only increase our will to 
bring about complete victory in this war of liberation. Prepared in spirit 
we cannot be surprised. Psychological terrorism will fall flat. As we nerve 
ourselves for the supreme effort in this hemisphere we must not forget 
the sublime heroism of the oppressed in Europe and Asia whether it be in 
the mountains of Yugoslavia, the factories of Czechoslovakia and France, 
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the farms of Poland, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, among the seamen 
of Norway, or in the occupied areas of China and the Dutch East Indies, 
Everywhere the soul of man is letting the tyrant know that slavery of the 
body does not end resistance. 

There can be no half measures. North, South, East, West and Middle 
West—the will of the American people is for complete victory. 

No compromise with Satan is possible. We shall not rest until all the 
victims under the Nazi yoke are freed. We shall fight for a complete peace 
as well as a complete victory. 

The people’s revolution is on the march, and the Devil and all his angels 
cannot prevail against it. They cannot prevail, for on the side of the people 
is the Lord. 


“‘He giveth power to the faint; to them 
that have no might He increaseth strength. . . . 
They that wait upon the Lord shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk and not be faint.” 


Strong in the strength of the Lord, we who fight in the people’s cause 
will not stop until that cause is won. 











